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Dedication 


To my dear Wife, whose constant, earnest care, 
In watching o’er and guarding well my health, 
Has surely been far more to me than Wealth, 

And added strength to each succeeding year— 


To her, Whose sacrifices for the good 

Are equaled only by her fatth in God, 

Who though oft passing underneath the rod, 
Makes no complaint, e’en when misunderstood— 


To her, who never has one moment failed 
To work and pray for what ts best for me, 
And in whose faithful life InoW can see 

My oWn best life, when tested, has prevatled— 


To her, this volume now is dedicated, 
And as its ardent Words are from the heart, 
May they some grateful, useful help tmpart 
In work to Which her life is consecrated. 


AGE 18 


Dreface. 


M™ DO not claim to be a poet. I have never 
Ym had time to be one, either born or otherwise. 
4 Life has been with me too real for much 
imaginative work. However, occasionally my 
= #4 feelings have controlled my better judgment, 
and at such times | have written a few stanzas in poetic 


measure, and some of these have appeared in various periodicals 
and newspapers, though for the most part they have appeared 
anonymously. A selection of these have been gathered together, 
and are now pminted in this volume, though several others ap- 
pear for the first time in print. 

@ Perhaps the volume itself is the result of one of those poetic 
periods which have every now and then taken possession of me. 
Some of my friends thought I ought to celebrate my seventy-fifth 
birthday, and suggested the plan which was finally adopted. 
And the very suggestion put my imagination to work; and as | 
began to review these seventy-five years, | felt the poetic spell 
coming over me, and | could not help writing down some of 
my thoughts, and at the same time I began to look over a few 
things I had written, even as far back as my college days; 
and I at once made up my mind to adopt the suggestion 
which had been made and print these poems in a volume, 
as a sort of souvenir of my seventy-fifth birthday. 
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@ There was another reason why | decided to issue this 
volume. It is my belief that most men will give expression to 

their real theological views, and views of life, when they at- 

tempt to write poetry. A man may write what is not altogether 

true to his convictions in ordinary prose style, but it is difficult 

for him to put a falsehood into poetic measure. A man may 

tell a lie, but he does not care to put music to it and singit. | 
want my friends to understand my real theological, religious, 

political and social views. These will be found expressed in 

this little volume more truly than they will be found anywhere 

else. It will be noticed that, in the earlier poems, there is a 

distinctly somber vein running through most of them, but this is 

always lost in brightness at the end. Perhaps I have been 

fond of this contrast between darkness and light, as it helps to 

illustrate the real philosophy of life. But it will be seen that 

in the final outcome there is not a grain of pessimism in any- 

thing | have written, as there is not a grain of this in the com- 

position of my nature. 

@ One thing will seem rather remarkable. During the 

whole time of my residence in England, viz., eighteen years, | 

wrote only one short poem, and that was on “Our Pressing 

Need,” and related mainly to life as 1 found it in England. 

Does this illustrate the fact that a bird cannot sing in a strange 
land? Any way, the fact is somewhat striking, and I never 
noticed it until | was looking over the poems, indicating the 
time each one was written. I have given the year of the 
writing as nearly as possible in every case, and sometimes the 
occasion of the wniting, thinking this might add some interest 

to the poem itself. It will be noticed that three of the most 
important poems in the book were written during the present 
year, and this fact certainly proves that at the age of seventy- 
five we need not lose our aptitude for fellowship with the 
muses. 


@ It may be that not a few of my friends will think I might 49F 
have left out the poems in the lighter vein, as they are scarcely 
in harmony with the very serious poems preceding them. 
Perhaps my friends are right, but as a matter of fact I could 
not omit them and at the same time be true to the notion that 
I wanted this volume to represent truly my real views of life. 
Besides, | think it probable the poems in lighter vein will in- 
terest some of my readers, as they are not entirely without a 
moral, though they teach this through smiles rather than 
through tears. Any way, what is written is written; and while 
I have not the vanity to believe that the poems contain any 
special merit, | am not without hope that the sentiments ex- 
pressed in them may find sympathy in some hearts that have 
been touched as mine has been. 

@ In closing these words, | cannot refrain from expressing 
my profoundest gratitude to my Heavenly Father who has 
guided me and blessed me through the long, active life which 
He has granted me for this world. Whatever good I may 


have accomplished | owe it to His guiding hand. 
Wa laaivi, 


Columbia, Mo. 


Lntroductory. 


is an occasion to rejoice with them that do 
gj rejoice. He who does not attempt to hurry 


zy joice with him. The patience that has brought 
fa man, under the favor of God, to the seventy- 


fifth sa ees is the most magnanimous and heroic of graces. 
This son delights in the fact that there has been granted a long 
life to his sire, 


Life, which all creatures love and strive to keep, 
Wonderful, dear and pleasant unto each, 
Even to the meanest. 


But he rejoices more in the fact—of which this little book is 
an evidence—that with the added years there continues the 
young heart, telling us that 


‘Life is not measured by the time we live,”’ 


and that makes father and son as companionable to-day when 
hunting the quail of Missoun, fishing for muskellonge in Min- 
nesota, or rooming together at a great national convention, as 
they were in the close associations of early manhood. This 
son rejoices that Providence has so ruled it that for nearly half 
the span of the three score years and ten allotted by the 
Psalmist father and son saw scarce a separation, but that 
through the son’s period of fairy tales and big bear stories, on 


past the tasks of sciences, languages, and philosophies in the 
schools, and for years at the same editorial table, there has 
been the closest companionship. 

@ The son can write of the father as no one else can, but 
there are some things a son may prefer to leave to others to 
say. Several biographical volumes give details for which there 
is no space here, and the tributes of those who have known 
intimately my father. It is not for me to discuss his poetical 
attainments. In the publication of this volume there was no 
thought of exploiting these. “You are a poem, thouch your 
poem’s naught,” cries Browning in one of his verses. Most of 
these poems have passed the scrutiny of a number of well 
known editors. Their rythmical merits are of little moment to 
me compared with the life that has inspired them. It has 
been a life of toils that few know anything about, but through 
it all there has sounded forth this note: 


‘Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made; 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned; 
Youth shows but half; trust God, see all, nor be 
afraid.’ ”’ 


That is the message of this little volume put out by request to 
commemorate seventy-five years of useful living. In the even- 
ing of his earth-life W. IT. Moore will never be old, and he 
invites others to the achievement of preserving amid the mani- 
fold and peculiar temptations of the period “a mind unstained, 
unspotted, which is indeed faith’s mightiest work. It is its 
final crowning victory over this present world.” 

@ | am responsible for the appearance of the illustrations in 
this volume. I have had many calls from time to time for 
photographs of my father, and especially has there been an 
interest manifested by those who have known him only in his 
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q | 2 B later days as to how he looked in his younger manhood. | have 
for a long time been collecting photographs, daguerreotypes and 
other illustrations of historical interest, and it has been my good 
fortune to have secured a series of pictures of my father that 
may be of interest from the point of view of the evolution of a 
face. The earliest picture | have is from a daguerreotype 
made when he was eighteen years old. It is the only one 
wherein he is depicted without whiskers. The next picture is 
also from a daguerreotype made when he was about twenty- 
five years of age, just before his graduation from Bethany 
College, West Virginia. From that time he has always wom 
the beard, though, as will be seen from the next photograph, 
taken at the time of his first marriage in | 864, this grew more 
patriarchal and fuller as he went on toward middle age. “The 
engraving was made about the time of his most robust man- 
hood, just prior to his departure for a lengthy residence in Eng- 
land. The next four pictures cover the period from about 
1885 until the present day, and show that in the last twenty 
years of his life there has been no great apparent change in 
the physical appearance of my father. The profile view was 
made early in 1904, while the photograph from which the 
last illustration in the book was made represents him as he is 
to-day. 

@ Those who may be interested in any of the details of his 
long public career will find a biographical sketch in “The Liv- 
ing Pulpit,” written by Dr. L. L. Pinkerton, This gives an 
outline of his life and work up till the year 1867. A fuller 
biography may be found in Biographical Encyclopedias of 
Ohio and of Kentucky. His later life is covered in outline 
in “Churches of Chnist,” published by John P. Morton and 
Company, Louisville, Ky., while a more ready reference may 
be found in “Who's Who in America.” 

PAUL MOORE. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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AS AT PRESENT TIME 


= Z poo; Dalaran 
FAL Seventy: Hive. 
J HEY say I’m growing old. 


That may be so; 
The years do seem some 


# 


shorter as they go; 
And that, by law of nature 
and of grace, 
HIS L2HI \s proof that age is creeping 
on a-pace. 


Sull, age may have a meaning not correct, 
And in my case that’s true, as I suspect, 

For life is brighter as I near the shore 

Of that good land we name “Forevermore.” 
And as our lives consist in thoughts and deeds, 
And not in figures on the dial or creeds, 

Why should the age of sev’nty-five be old? 
Why not be sane and at the same time bold? 
Do I not speak within the bounds of truth, 

By saying that before me lies my youth? 

So that I’m sev’nty-five years young to-day, 
No matter what mistaken friends may say. 

I’m surely that much nearer to the clime 
Where youth eternal with old age shall chime, 
Where Time’s great clock shall stop and silent be, 
And where from all decay we shall be free. 
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q | AF Is not the better old always the new? 
The Gospel is a message old and true, 
And yet when preached in truth and in truth heard, 
Its newness glows and shines in every word. 
It is in fact the newest thing on earth, 
Altho’ in ancient days it had its birth. 
Its adaptation to our present needs 
Makes it much fresher than all human creeds. 
What is the new theology? The old, 
If story worthy to be heard or told; 
If new in sense of modem life and ways, 
It will not live throughout one-half our days, 
But if both old and new and also good, 
"Twill live e’en when it is misunderstood. 
Why then in estimating youth and age, 
Call one a child, the other call a sage? 
Why to the many years make our appeal, 
Since life is measured as we think and feel? 
One day for joy excels e’en many years, 
If these are worried by tormenting cares, 
And years that number fully sev’nty-five, 
Need not seem long while men are still alive 
To all the burning issues where they live, 
And from their bount’ous storehouse freely give 
To help all those who really are in need, 
The victims of a selfish human greed; 
Nor will the days be heavy or seem long, 
If only cheerful notes shall fill our song, 
Though time itself moves on and does not stay 
Its onward, ceaseless march a single day. 


"Tis true, the years do gallop, passing by, 
They travel not on crutches, but outfly 
The swiftest coursers in the race of speed, 


For time, in such a race, is sure to lead. q | 5F 
But as these years go gliding swiftly by, 

The very air seems stricken with a sigh, 

Because of fading flow’r and falling leaf, 

O’er which the heart pours out its bitter grief. 

But why should things mature make sad the heart? 
The autumn is of nature’s plan a part; 

For fruit when mellow-ripe is far the best, 

And this may, after all, be just the test 

By which to measure off our fleeting years, 

And make life bright, without distressing fears 

Of weak old age or premature decay, 

Which often come with our declining day. 


In looking back o’er years now hushed in death, 
I stand and watch the hours with bated breath, 
And wonder what these hours have record made 
Of debt still owing and debt that’s paid; 

Just how the books are balanced on the page, 
And how this balance helps to honor age. 

One thing is clear: the silent past still lives, 

Its fadeless record to the present gives 

A strong impulse for either good or ill, 

And speaks great words although its tongue’is still. 
"Tis mem’ry living o'er again my years, 

Reviving all my sacred smiles and tears, 

And bringing from the past now gone to rest, 
The things I loved and those I now detest. 

For mem’ry is impartial in its aim, 

It tells our good and bad deeds just the same, 

It resurrects the sleeping days of yore, 

And brings them back to life forevermore. 

Is life worth living? Yes, it is, I say; 

’Tis something worth to live a single day, 
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Then what must all my past years mean to me 
That number one and one-half Jubilee? 

This life is good: it has its ups and downs, 

Its highest joys all have their legal bounds, 

But when we live within a righteous sphere, 
And love comes in and casteth out all fear, 
Then surely life appears both great and good, 
And none should shun it even if they could, 
But all should use it as a precious boon, 
Rememb’ring that it sometimes fades too soon; 
And when it runs through years of greatest length, 
With still but little failure of the strength 

Of mind or body, spirit, soul or heart, 

No one should wish from here now to depart, 
Until his work is finished, and well done, 


And life’s great victory is surely won. 


Some problems have my spirit sorely tried, 

And over these I’ve sometimes sadly sighed, 

But when I trusted wholly in God's truth, 

This always led anght, from days of youth. 

I’ve wondered often how this earth was made, 
And how its firm foundation walls were laid, 
And how the structure on these walls was reared, 
So that its falling need not now be feared. 

Men tell us this all came about by chance, 

But this does not in fact the truth advance, 

For chance itself must have a starting place,. 
From which to make the worlds that roll in space. 
The explanation, then, does not explain, 

It is not truth, nor is its reasoning sane, 

It seeks a cause and then a cause denies, 

While all the facts of nature it defies. 

The world is full of people with no wit, 


Yet those who thus are classed will not admit q | if 
That they are wrong in either head or heart; 
For men will play at almost any part, 

Except to own that they are knaves or fools, 
Although they’re both of these by all good rules; 
And some of them claim science for their shield, 
And yet to facts of nature will not yield. 

How shall we, then, the question seek to solve, 
Or learn just what the facts seem to involve? 

In weakness we must now inquire of Paul, 
Whose answer is, “By faith we know it all.” 
He says the worlds were framed by God’s own word, 
And at this statement none need be deterred, 
For while on éther things it throws some light, 
On this our science leaves us in the night. 

In this respect to walk by faith and wait, 

Is better far than that uncertain state, 

Where we are left in fields of sad unrest, 
Where science incubators build their nest, 

And on imaginative eggs they set, 

Expressing for their folly no regret, 

From these at last our faith takes up the thread, 
And follows where the Word of Ged has led, 
Which word is, after all, the surest guide, 
While only faith, and hope, and love abide. 


Some other problems have my mind employed, 
Although I've sought these problems to avoid; 
In spite of all these sometimes must be heard, 
Nor should investigation then be feared. 
What is the saddest thing in life’s review? 

To me it is that most of friends I knew 

In early days have passed away from sight, 
And now are hid the other side the night 

Of death, so that my eyes seek them in vain, 


q | 8f And this sad fact gives much of bitter pain. 
I seem to walk o’er graves of fallen friends; 
And this dark, gloomy shadow, when it blends 
With light from faces which still live and shine, 
(And that apparently without design) 
I feel the present life is, after all, 
Hung half between a joy and fun’ral pall. 
Stull when we travel back o’er years now past, 
It seems to me that life, from first to last, 
Doth in all things an inspiration find, 
Which ought to cheer and satisfy the mind 
Of all who walk by faith and not by sight, 
Who trust in God and love to do the nght. 


Why not a thousand years live on this earth? 
The thought of such a thing is really worth 

An honest effort here to make it sure, 

And thus give time for lives to well mature. 

Too short our days at present in this world, 

We leave with all our flags not half unfurled; 

Just when we're ready here to live and do, 

Our heart strings break while stroke and death ensue. 
But is my thought too strange for common sense? 
Must I attempt to make a strong defense 

Of what seems false and also seems absurd? 
Perhaps the case when fairly put and heard 

May not be off the lines of truth at all, 

But seems such only when our views are small. 
Just like ourselves, the Patriarchs of old 

Were mortal: but it needs not here be told 

They ten times longer lived than now’s the case, 
With those belonging to the human race. 

Why is this diffrence? When the answer's plain, 
We'll understand that we may soon regain 


What we have lost in living far too fast, q | OF 
A speed at which no mortal life can last. 

Our years are offered in a sacrifice 

To unclean swine. We have to pay the price 
Of our meat-hunger and our senseless greed, 
Which never do supply our real need. 

If we would eat as Patriarchs did eat, 

We could most inroads on our health defeat, 
And without doubt we could increase our days, 
As well as much improve our usual ways. 

We must reform. We must to Christ be true; 
He taught us just what things we should pursue, 
If we would wisely use the years that’s ours, 

So as to reinstate our wasted pow’rs; 

If this we'd do we might in time restore 

The good old age men lived in days of yore. 


But what about the future? Who can tell? 
We know, with Him who doeth all things well, 
Our lives are safe, for precious is His grace, 
Which He bestows to help us run our race 
With patience and with courage to the end, 
For still its true on Him we must depend 

For guidance and for strength so we may win 
The battle we are fighting here with sin. 

The future in this world has much in store 

For those who are not captured by the roar 

Of steam and wheels, and guns, and business life, 
Which tell too truly of the endless strife 
Between the body and the soul’s deep need: 

A strife wherein our cold, commercial creed 
Does often send to death our better self, 

While nothing takes its place but sordid pelf. 
The money king is now the ruling power, 
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This fact is demonstrated every hour; 

His voice is heard in even notes of praise, 
Which through our pious hymns to God we raise, 
While on exchange and in the market place, 
Our Mamon worship is a foul disgrace. 

Nor are our legislative halls quite free 

From this pernicious, vile iniquity; 

In these the atmosphere is really rife 

With pestilential germs that kill the life 

Of every law that’s made to regulate 

Our legal status in both church and state; 

For how can weak and sinful men respect 

A law that’s passed, when they at once detect 
The taint of Mamon’s graft in passing it, 

No matter how the law may really fit 

The case and help the life of souls in need, 

If this same law is born in selfish greed? 

I’ve heard the voice of clamor in the street, 
I've watched the sleek policeman on his beat; 
One represents a fierce and lawless mob, 

The other law enforcement, but may rob 

The people of their nghts, and help to make 
A list of martyrs for the burning stake. 

Law has its place but must not kill 

Free men, when they by law express their will. 
O Christ! How sorrowful it is that we, 

Thy servants, who do claim to follow thee, 
Will not deny ourselves, or take our cross, 
Because thereby we suffer temp’ral loss. 

In truth how can we say thy teaching’s ours, 
While we resist thy words with all our powers, 
While self is always fully gratified, 

Nor are our baser appetites denied! 


But evil’s not the whole of life’s bequest, {2 | k 
For if ’twere so we surely could not rest 

Until some change should come both wide and deep, 
Which in its strong, majestic, wholesome sweep, 
Would cleanse our ways and all our country bless 
With healing beams from Sun of Righteousness. 
But much of good as well as bad prevails, 

And notes of joy are better than sad wails, 

For pessimistic sighs have never helped a soul, 
Nor made a broken heart both calm and whole. 
I'll sing, therefore, in higher, sweeter strain, 

I'll see the good and seek to cure the pain; 

With all that’s lovely, helpful, bnght and true, 

I'll sympathize and act, and these pursue. 

In forest wilds I find some leafless trees, 

But this no reason why one never sees 

A living forest where the leaves abound, ; 
And where some fruit is also found. 

Our lot is cast where light and shadows meet, 
Our triumph often follows sad defeat, 

Our noon is always followed by the night, 

But wrong is surely conquered by the right. 

Our state is mixed, we live where conflicts rage, 
There is no place where either youth or age 

Can long sustained and perfect rest secure, 

For all alike this conflict must endure. 

But when the struggle’s o’er we come to peace, 
And some sweet day our battles all shall cease. 
Till then we must with patience serve and wait, 
No matter if that coming day be late; 

The reign of peace will surely come some day, 
And for it we may now both work and pray. 
Meantime we cannot hope for perfect life 

Where good and evil are in endless. strife; 
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But this should stimulate us all the more 
The good to help and evil to deplore. 


We do not have to cultivate the weeds; 

They grow within our fields and scatter seeds 
For next year’s growth without the help of man, 
And yet we see in this no certain plan. 

But useful things to grow require much work, 
And who, from labor’s toil would seek to shirk, 
Will find that only does the well-worked field 
Assure to us a rich and bounteous yield. 

With evil and with good the law’s the same, 
The one we bless with praise the other blame, 
But still the evil grows without our praise, 

And grows sometimes where sun sheds not its rays. 
But good, to grow, requires both heat and light, 
Its greatest conquests do not come through night, 
But through the open portals of the day 

Where shines the sun and darkness melts away. 
Am | not dreaming as I wnte these lines? 

Do | not misinterpret all the signs 

That indicate what future days will be, 

And how these days will realize to me? 
Perhaps my dreams are in my waking hours, 
Just when the mind asserts its greatest pow’rs, 
Just when its strength of vision is at best, 

So that it reaches its most distant quest. 

Ideal life is real life in view, 

Our vivid dreams may often not be new, 

But visions must precede our noblest acts, 

Just as ideals antedate our facts. 

Imagination, when it spreads its wings, 

Into new regions soars, from which it brings 
Bright images of life in days to come, 


Of which the present is entirely dumb. T7250 
"Tis then we see in dreams as Jacob did, 

While he at Bethel from the world was hid 

In darkness of the night. “Twas here he dreamed, 
And saw a ladder which to him then seemed 

To touch both earth and heav’n, while angels bright 
Passed up and down on this throughout the night. 
He saw also the glory of his race, 

Which in the coming days, by God’s free grace, 
Would spread to west, to east, to north, to south, 
And this was spoken out of God’s own mouth. 
Such visions come to us when we are free, 

And when our holden eyes are made to see 

With clear, unclouded sight the things in store 

For those who look beyond this earthly shore 

To where the unseen comes within our view, 

And in whose sphere does live the ever new; 
Which new makes old men young, though many years 
Have passed through alternating smiles and tears. 
The long look is the look which helps us most, 
Though this may not be that of which we boast, 
For things near by are sure to fill our eyes, 

While those far off diminish in their size. 

Far out at sea is safer than at shore, 

Unless our harbor has no open door, 

Through which the winds may make our vessels strand, 
As they are forced upon the near-by land. 

So thoughts when they far out to sea do go, 
Though tempest-tossed, as winds do fiercely blow, 
Ave safer than the thoughts that will not risk 

The open sea where all the winds are brisk. 

Our thoughts, when close to land, will selfish be, 
But they will broaden much when out at sea; 
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A wide expanse gives freedom to the mind, 
And helps to lib’ral views to be inclined. 


What do I see in this far distant look? 

I see a light from God’s own Holy Book, 

Which sheds its healing beams o’er all the earth, 
And changes weeping into joyous mirth. 

The future is most surely bight with hope, 

For good can always with the evil cope, 

And when the former has an equal chance, 

The latter cannot make a safe advance. 

F’en now the evil from prolonged defeat 

Has all its forces in a full retreat, 

So that a few more years will end the strife, 

That" rages now throughout our earthly life. 

This fact much comfort to my heart doth bring 
And helps to make the very notes I sing 

Much sweeter in their thought, and soul, and voice, 
While through my song rings out one word—“tejoice.” 


How seems the future life to my dull eyes? 
Will it turn out to be a sad surprise? 

Or will it rise above the dreams I’ve had 

Of lands where souls are all with glory clad? 
We only know and prophesy in part, 

But when we think and measure by the heart, 
Life must be social on the other side 

Of death in homes where all true souls abide. 
And what if this small earth on which we live 
Should to all other stars and planets give 

The population they must yet receive! 

Could we just now so great a truth believe? 
We stumble at the thought; for we are bound 
With chords which tie us to this earthly ground, 


And hold us in our prison-house of clay, a 5F 
With eyes shut out ffom light of endless day. 

But through the rifts of clouds which hang above, 
We catch a glimpse of that transcendent love, 
Which penetrates the realms of boundless space, 
Preparing homes for all the human race. 

And thus the brotherhood of man will be 

A fact assured throughout eternity, 

While through the universe one song we'll sing, 
And this will make the heav’nly arches ring; 

A song which tells redemption’s wond’rous plan, 
And sings aloud of universal man. 


Such is the view my waiting eyes behold, 

And yet e’en now the half has not been told 

Of other worlds through which God’s saints shall roam 
When they have reached their bright and heavenly home. 
This vision fills us with supreme delight, 

But we must not in rapture lose the sight 

Of that great struggle where we now abide, 

In which our souls are pressed on every side 

By foes that seek our ruin to secure, 

While we as soldiers hardness must endure. 

The struggle still goes on through weary years, 

But now our hopes exceed our gravest fears; 

Bright dawn already tips the mountain top, 

And curtains of the night begin to drop; 

A new day for this earth is near at hand, 

When sunshine shall prevail o'er sea and land, 

When truth and right shall everywhere succeed, 

And love shall triumph over selfish greed. 


Some ethics here it may be well to teach, 
But I must be quite simple in my speech, 


{26f And leave out Kant and Mill and all the rest, 
Submitting to what is a better test. 
When are we sure our conduct’s nght and free? 
When head and heart and Bible all agree. 
They speak: No place remains for unbelief, 
Nor is there any cause for shame or grief, 
As life, supported by these constant friends, 
Will never need to weep or make amends 
For what, in word or deed, it may be tried, 
Since all its acts will then be justified. 
Our acts are character, spelt short for use, 
We build on deeds, but these must not cut loose 
From thought and feeling; for both head and heart 
To each great deed contribute full their part. 
The conscience must be truly recognized, 
This cannot be for good too highly prized, 
For conscience does give help to make the deed, 
Just as the plant is grown from living seed. 
Man’s body, soul and spirit all must be 
In fact brought into perfect harmony; 
For this great service nothing can excel 
The Holy Bible which we love so well. 
And when the Bible, with the heart and head, 
Co-operate in all that’s done or said, 
Our conduct then should be both good and nght, 
And surely free from all corrupting blight. 


But why should I these rambling notes prolong, 
And put these clanging discords in my song ? 
The only reason is, the truth to tell, 

For what we do should always be done well. 
Discordant notes in music far exceed 

The notes of perfect concord, and they lead 

In driving on the movement of the piece, 


While concords halt and bid all sounds to cease. 
Just so the music of our life retains 

Some discords in its finest, sweetest strains, 
And these impart both energy and zest, 

While concords tend to enervating rest. 

Sull, after all, we need some quiet hours, 

In which we may restore our wasted pow’rs; 
And there’s no time when thoughts more sweetly flow, 
Than when the evening sun is setting low. 
Imagination’s wide, extended wings 

Help us to rise above mere temp’ral things, 
While thoughts come trooping to the soul in trains, 
As notes do follow notes in music’s strains. 
Twas in the silence of the evening late, 

That Isaac went in fields to meditate, 

When soon Rebecca, coming into sight, 

Filled all his waiting soul with pure delight. 

It was with troops of camels she did ride, 
Herself to offer Isaac for his bride; 

Her coming was with dignity and grace 

And by this act did honor to her race. 

So we must often in the silence find 

The noblest thoughts that come into the mind, 
Thoughts lovely as Rebecca at her goal, 

They come in troops to wed the waiting soul. 
Then why not at the setting sun of life, 

Let concords sweet hush all the noise of strife, 
And as our sun is sinking in the west, 

Make that the hour we’re most supremely blest? 
Such is the way I wish my life to close; 

In holy quietness and sweet repose, 

While waiting calmly at the King’s high court, 
May I go out to sea and sail for port. 
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Obstinate Questionings.” 


“Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things.”” 
—- Wordsworth. 

| 


774] HILE looking back on years 
5 now past, 
What do I see in that dim 
haze? 
How did I spend those 
precious days, 
And is their record now 
made fast? 


My thoughts climb limping to the skies, 
My dreams are of forgotten lands, 
I seem to hold withm my hands 

The means by which my thoughts do nse. 


Do I thus guide my own desires? 
Am I the master of my will? 
Can | my wishes all fulfill, 

And do just what my soul requires? 

This is a myst’ry far too great 
To understand or solve the facts, 
We only know none of our acts 

Are predetermined by our fate. 
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Our wills are free, and yet some power 5297 
Lies back of them and makes them move, 
So that they run not in a groove 

As falling sands that mark the hour. 


There’s something we call life behind 
Each act of will, each step we take, 
And this does all our actions make, 

No matter if to it we're blind. 


What forms this life we cannot tell, 
We think we know, and then proclaim 
What we believe by special name, 
Then ign’rance own, as facts compel. 


We push our boats far out from shore, 
And when we're in the open sea, 
We paddle round that we may be 

At last perplexed e’en more and more. 


We come to shore and stake our routes, 
We take our measuring line in hand, 
And now by help of solid land, 

We hope to settle all our doubts. 


But every route leads to defeat, 
There is on earth no resting place, 
Nor is there anywhere in space, 

Where faith can find a sure retreat. 


We tise from darkness to the light, 
And make our way to realms above, 
We follow in the paths of love 

And walk by faith and not by sight. 


This seems the only way of rest, 
It brings our troubled souls to peace, 
And for all sorrow finds surcease, 
And satisfies our honest quest. 
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II. 


Our infidelity is small, 
Our doubts, which often bring us grief, 
Are only faith in unbelief, 

We change our point of view—that’s all. 


"Tis faith, no matter what we say, 
The object of it makes the kind, 
There is no diffrence in the mind, 

We only change our “yes” to “nay.” 


I've often thought it strange indeed, 
That men believe in wildest dreams, 
And yet reject what really seems, 

Substantial truth when in a creed. 


Our creeds, no doubt, are poor as dust, 
When they do limit honest thought, 
For when the soul thinks that it ought, 

It needs no word to say it must. 


And yet, a creed great truths may hold, 
Truths which all men should surely heed, 
Though not because they’re in a creed, 

But just because they’re solid gold. 


Cold skepticism holds no brief 
With which to fight the Christian’s hope, 
Nor can it with the latter cope, 

For there’s no strength in unbelief. 


No course can claim our best respect, 
Without some affirmation’s made, 
Wherein its main contention’s laid, 

And means much more than to reject. 


Fault-finders are a dismal set, 3] 
Negations are their life and food, 1 if 
Their words are nearly always rude, 

And with them faith’s an epithet. 


All honest doubt affirms its “nay,” 
Just as the Christian does his “yes,” 
Yet doubters seldom will confess 

That in this thing they go astray. 


We must, therefore, be bold to speak, 

And put agnostics in the place 

Where, when we meet them face to face, 
Their logic will appear quite weak. 


This seems an easy thing to do, 
If men are fair with good and right, 
And know the nature of the fight 
Between what's true and what’s untrue. 


False issues we must never make, 
And then our faith we can defend, 
Nor should we ever condescend 

Of tricks in logic to partake. 


Ill. 


Was God always the God of love? 
And was he this when Jesus died? 
Must justice first be satisfied 

Before he mercy could approve? 


This seems a question far too great 
For mortals here to answer well; 
And yet some answer may dispel 

The doubts that gather if we wait. 
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God must be just, his throne’s at stake, 
And justice undermeath it stands. 
E’en love can make no nght demands 


That He His holy law should break. 


But Christ the law’s demands has met, 
And we at least this much may know, 
That love is now the overflow 

Of justice, but does not pay debt. 


Ere since our Lord was crucified, 
Our God has been both love and light, 
For love and mercy now unite 

And justice with them is allied. 


Love could not be a love divine, 
Without sustaining righteousness, 
Nor could our God his creatures bless, 
Till love and justice did combine. 


They at the cross made lasting peace, 
And now there’s room for reign of grace, 
Until our lost and ruined race 

Shall have from sin a full release. 


The lesson we from this should learn 
Might help some ills of life to cure, 
While other ills we might endure, 

Without their giving much concern. 


That lesson is, we must not think 
That love can e’er destroy the right, 
For since these two did once unite. 
There’s nothing now can break the link. 


Hence justice is a factor still 
In regulating human life, 
So that whene’er there’s any strife, 


We should the law’s behest fulfill. 


There is no love where justice dies, 433/ 
Together they must stand or fall; 
They must co-operate in all 

The work that’s done beneath the skies. 


We must, not, therefore, separate 
What God has joined together here, 
We need the law to create fear, 

As well as love to animate. 


IV. 


I move my seat, and twilight’s shade 
Comes o’er the garden where | sit, 
I to my wand’ring thoughts submit, 
And wonder why this world was made. 


How strange it all does seem to be, 
When we a reason seek to give 
For all who on the earth do live, 


On both the land and on the sea. 


How many more have passed away, 

Have gone to unexplored climes, 

Whose passing struck the heav’nly chimes, 
And music made while we did pray. 


This passing to another state 
Is stranger than all other things, 
It to my fancy now gives wings, 
And opens wide the golden gate. 


I see the marching hosts on high, 

I hear thé music of the throng, 

And half join in their rapturous song, 
As notes of this do seem near by. 


434P ~ Does this the mystery well explain 
Why life has been created here, 
Why death comes on and makes us fear, 
And yet we all shall live again? 


It seems to me eternal life 
Is key to all that’s now in this, 
For surely everlasting bliss, 
Will compensate for present strife. 


The struggle which down here defies 
Our surest grasp of earthly things, 
And out of which doubt often springs, 

Receives its meaning from the skies. 


We all are made to look above, 
With head to stars we see the light, 
And then, throughout the darkest night, 
We know of truth that God is Love. 


In this great fact our souls can rest, 
We need not trouble any more, 
For when we reach the distant shore 


We'll find things here were for the best. 


We leave our souls in this sweet trust, 

And for the explanation wait, 

When crooked paths shall be made straight, 
And we shall know that God is just. 


We cannot change things if we would, 
And yet we feel that even now, 
These things are working so some how 

They'll prove at last that God is good. 
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I count how much some men have missed, 

By standing sentinels at bay, 

Ready to shoot the light of day, 
When it the mountain tops has kissed. 


They seem determined not to let 
The rising thought go on its course, 
And if it they must stop by force, 
Express not then the least regret. 


The saddest thing about their case 
Is found in waste of precious hours, 
Wherein the best of human powers 
Should be expended for the race. 


They seem to be half mad with God, 
That he should let our thoughts be free, 
And glad they are when they can see 

That truth goes under chast’ning rod. 


Why then is this? The reason’s clear; 
These men fight not with those who win 
The stubborn battle waged with sin; 

Instead they lag back in the rear. 


And just because they do not fight 

In int’rests of our highest good, 

They seem to think that now they should 
Do all they can to kill the nght. 


In spite of these the truth will gain, 

And triumph surely at the last, 

And when the evil days have passed, 
These men will see they wrought in vain. 


43 of We know all this, and yet some way, 
We feel the vict’ry is not yet, 
And so we soon begin to fret, 
And grow impatient at delay. 


The mills of God grind slowly fine, 
And do not stop for cold or heat, 
They grind and grind until the wheat 

Does with God’s purposes combine. 


Now this should help us all to wait 
Until we reach our fortune star, 
But waiting we must not debar 

Truth’s triumph, lest it be too late. 


Hence while we dare not look for haste 
In winning battles for the right, 
We must not cease to scatter light, 
Nor any helpful influ’nce waste. 


Have patience and do honest work, 
Let nothing make your courage quail, 
And in the end you cannot fail. 

Your life will tell on state and kirk. 


VI. 


The darkness gathers round me now, 
The curtains of the night are hung, 
While nature speaks with silent tongue, . 
And stars come out and make their bow. 


Why should this darkness be a part 
Of nature’s great and wond’rous plan? 
As well might ask while making man, 
Why was he not made all of heart? 


Variety is life’s good spice, ) 137 
We tire of one unbroken plain, 
To make things grow we must have rain, 

But for this rain we pay the price. 


We live in contrasts, hung between 
Two opposites that pull each way, 
These tug just as do boys at play, 
When they are strengthened by their spleen. 


The clock runs only by the swing 

Of pendulum from side to side, 

And though the moving force may hide, 
We know this force is in a spring. 


Life in this way does come and go, 
It alternates between extremes, 
Its quiet movement only seems 

Like veering waves above the flow. 


Down underneath the moving stream 
Strong counter currents do contend, 
But soon we find these currents blend 

In harmony with nature’s scheme. 


So are the currents of our lives, 
Though hid away from mortal sight, 
They constantly keep up a fight, 
And thus all progress onward drives. 
In this we see the laws of life 
Are just the same as nature’s laws, 
In both we find the moving cause 
Is what to us seems endless strife. 
But some day all this strife shall tell 
The story of redeeming love, 
For when we reach the climes above, 
Weill find things here were all done well. 
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Till then we'll find no resting place, 
For even Paul was bound to fight 
The foes within, with all his might, 

As well as those met face to face. 


But when the struggle here shall cease, 
And life itself come to a close, 
We then shall see that all our foes 
Have made for our eternal peace. 


VII. 


Why is the night so calmly still? 
Does light transmit the blows of sound? 
Some questions may be so profound 
To answer them we need much skill. 


And yet there’s something in the mood, 
Reflected by the quiet night, 
That makes the absence of the light 
Bring to reflection healthful food. 


Is light of war an instrument? 

And in its absence is there peace? 

When night comes on do discords cease? 
And is the day in conflict spent? 


This quiet night would seem to be 
Sufficient answer to my quest, 
For as beneath these trees I rest, 

A silent peace steals over me. 


The scriptures teach (though not at length, 
And this default needs no defense) 
In quietness and confidence 

Shall surely be our constant strength. 


Does strength then come most in the night, q39F 
Because of stillness in the air? 
Is it while nature is at prayer 

That we gain most to help the nght? 


Both night and day their purpose fill, 
Each has its work to do in life; 
One enters fully in the strife, 

The other prays while all is still. 


Thus light and darkness have their place, 
They in this world are needed each, 
For while the one through work can preach, 
The other prays through sovereign grace. 


By work and prayer we conquer all, 
No foe can face these in the fight, 
For when our cause is in the right, 

Our work will tell though it be small. 


And here again all things do work 
Together for our highest good, 
So that we must not if we would 

A single obligation shirk. 


All nature, from the tiniest cell, 
Up to the largest world in space, 
Proclaims the laws now found in grace, 
Declaring that these laws excel. 


Why then should we, poor, sinful men, 
Against these laws lift up our voice? 
Why not in all of them rejoice, 

Though some may reach beyond our ken? 
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VIII. 


The night is spent, the world’s awake, 
All nature now begins to stir, 
The mallard, with a vigorous whir, 
Comes off his roost and finds the lake. 


The lark in meadow hangs in air, 
While from its throat the music rings, 
And as its matin song it sings, 

Its mate moves out and leaves its lair. 


The morning sky is red with light, 
The sun from out his chamber leaps, 
One star o’er edge of day still peeps, 
The last sign of retreating night. 


The world from sleep begins to rise, 
There’s bustle in the stores and shops, 
While from the distant chimney tops, 

The smoke ascends up to the skies. 


The struggle of the day is on, 
No room for silence now or rest, 
The sun moves onward to the West, 
While shadows of the night are gone. 


No time to lose, no place for play, 
To work, to work, the cry is heard, 
While echo’s voice rings back the word; 
And urges duty for the day. 


Into the fight the workers plunge, 
They stop not now to even choose, 
No matter if they win or lose, 

They take at once the heedless lunge. 


Some few perhaps deliberate, 14 | f 
At least they do not act with haste; 
While others find no time to waste, 


Lest they should in the fight be late. 


Thus wildly do the people strive, 
Each one to do what he may please, 
But most are busy as the bees 

That work together in their hive. 


The day at last comes to an end, 
The sun is sinking in the west, 
The time has nearly come for rest, 


And shadows with the light now blend. 


What is the meaning of it all? 
Has work no purpose for the soul? 
Is life a failure on the whole, 

And makes no answer when we call? 


I cannot thus interpret life, 
It has a meaning great and good, 
Though it may not be understood, 
True life develops through the strife. 


IX. 


The darkness fades and morning dawns, 
Another day springs from the night; 
The eye beholds with much delight 

The carpets green that deck the lawns. 


I’m standing in the garden now, 

And watching nature as it grows, 

I find that through most toilsome throes 
Is life produced—I know now how. 
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The flowers bloom and take their hue, 
The skill with which this work is done 
Must be imputed to the sun, 

To whose warm beams the art is due. 


The lilies take no thought for dress, 
No one can be arrayed like these, 
The most artistic eye they please, 

Yet none can tell their comeliness. 


The moral is, they come and go, 
The spring brings on the new supply; 
The old plants drop their leaves and die, 
But new ones soon begin to grow. 


Do we believe in God’s sweet care? 
Then why not trust Him through and through? 
And then in all we say or do, 

We need have no distressing fear. 


We also ask, what shall we eat? 
Some men are gluttons from their birth, 
They stick so close to solid earth, 
They cannot live without their meat. 


But life is more than meat, or bread, 
This is the soul’s deep, earnest cry, 
Because the soul can never die, 


Although the body may be dead. 


"Tis better then, to feed the soul 
With food well suited to its need, 
Instead of pandering to our greed, 

And thus our appetites control. 


We live too much for earthly things, 

We need in life a better leaven, 

So that our thoughts may rise to heaven, 
And all our hopes take stronger wings. 


This help will come to us some day, 143/ 
When we have learned that noble deeds 
Are better far than soulless creeds, 

Which do their worst, then pass away. 


One creed at least we can believe, 
That creed is Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Him we can take with one accord 

And follow, for he'll not deceive. 


~~ 


What name is there for faith that’s wild, 
That has no reason in its claim? 
“Credulity” is that faith’s name, 

Not faith as of a little child. 


The child believes with all its heart, 
Its faith is an unquestioning trust, 
It does not act because it must, 
Nor is it moved by any art. 


The skeptic’s faith is credulous, 

No heart is any way involved 

Nor problem of the head is solved, 
The faith is simply overplus. 


This why ’tis hard to understand 
How men can follow foolish dreams, 
So foolish that it really seems 

They make on sense no just demand. 


And yet it’s true, each silly thing, 
When launched in earnest, half succeeds, 
If only some strong person leads, 

Who rules supremely as a king. 


44 AP Mankind are like a flock of sheep, 
They follow where their leaders go, 
And yet the followers rarely know 
Where they will land before they leap. 


They shut their eyes to common sense, 
They violate all reason’s rules, 
And if some one suspects they're fools, 
Their conduct makes no sure defense. 


This habit is so firmly set 
With thousands of the human race, 
That now it seldom is the case 
One feels for it the least regret. 


How can this habitude be cured 
And common sense again enthroned? 


I fear the quest must be postponed, 
And still the evil be endured. 


Where few seem worthy of the task 
To grapple with this grave defect 
In real life, none need expect 

A safe solution when they ask. 


There seems no help for this sad state, 
A cure for it we cannot find; 
For when disease is of the mind, 
The case is hard as stub’orn fate. 


When men are silly, nothing will 
Do much to make their actions right, 
For then, no matter how much light 
They have, they will be silly still. 
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In what does sanity consist? 
All men are crazy at some point; 
Most minds are clearly out of joint, 
And these have vision through a mist. 


We see things as our eyes decide, 
And these have often narrow range, 
We may sometimes the focus change, 
In this way make our vision wide. 


But this is done by very few, 
We love our little, narrow cells; 
We only move when light compels, 
Even then we hate to change our view. 


We tie ourselves with creeds of steel, 
And then we try to bind with chords 
The King of kings and Lord of lords, 

And from this act grant no appeal. 


The truth cannot be long restrained, 
It will have privilege and scope, 
It may be hindered to the hope, 

But cannot be securely chained. 


It may be buried ‘neath the sod, 

But it will rise up to the light, 

Twill break the bands of error’s night, 
And find its home again with God. 


Mean selfishness our view obscures, 
We see through lenses shaped by greed, 
We're not content with what we need, 
But seek that which no help secures. 
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This selfishness is so distinct, 
And so pronounced in all our plans, 
No wonder we are bound with bands, 
And to our meanness firmly linked. 


Our patriotism half proclaims 
The narrow lines on which we live; 
We have no generous help to give 
In pushing forward world-wide aims. 


Our country’s cry is never heard 
Unless there’s danger from a foe, 
And we ourselves may feel the blow; 
Our patriotism then is stirred. 


When peace throughout our borders reigns, 
With some it is no harm to steal 
The money of our country’s weal, 

To add to their ill-gotten gains. 


Some day will justice, long delayed, 
Expose these men to public gaze, 
And thus our sense of virtue raise, 

While foul corruption’s tide is stayed. 


XIl. 


Why does the seed produce its kind? 
Is there no law in Nature’s plan, 
By which inventive, restless man 

May frustrate matter with the mind? 


The latter does in much excel, 
In most contests can surely win, 
But breaking law is always sin, 
And sin does never finish well. 


Most things should be left as they are, 
Our interference bodes no good, 147 
We dare not change them if we could, 

Against such change God’s laws debar. 


There are some things we ought to change, 
And these should our attention claim, 
We need not mention these by name, 

Nor count this fact e’en somewhat strange. 


The law I’ve stated makes it sure, 

That conduct will be as the seeds, 

Good from the wheat, bad from the weeds, 
Nor can we from this law immure. 


The kind that’s sown we're sure to reap, 
This science and the Scriptures teach, 
And if we would good fruitage reach, 

No tares must enter while we sleep. 


To sum up all in simple word, 
Philosophy throws little light 
On what is practical and right, 

Nor does it help us when we've erred. 


Our real life is never found 
By asking questions with a why, 
This only helps accent the cry 

Of our despair for limits bound. 

These questionings may now subside, 
They do not help an earnest life, 
But mainly they engender strife, 

While what we really need they hide. 

Just now too much we should not know, 
One kind of knowledge puffeth up, 
And this does often fill our cup 

With bitter sorrow and with woe. 
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We only need to know two things, 
With them our joy will be complete, 
In them all other things do meet, 
While from these two all comfort springs. 


Eternal life hath this content, 

And cometh to us from above: 

To truly know the God of Love, 
And Jesus Chnst whom He hath sent. 
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G IS midnight! And a quiet, 
i 
AF holy calm 
\ Rests on the solemn, silent, 
" a sleeping world! 
aan yN ON All nature seems enrapt in 
; e = | dreamy mood, 
While, shining with a radiant, 
silver light, 

The half-full moon sinks slowly down behind 
The snow-capped western hills. All sounds are hushed. 
The very air breathes stillness, just as when 
The stress of raging storms has passed; or when 
Kind, gentle sleep drives restlessness away 
From tired infants, struggling with their pain. 
But hark! The sad, deep wail of dying years 
Sweeps through the deathly silence of the hour, 
While tolling bells ring out the gray, old year, 
And add one hundred strokes to sound the knell 
Of all the years within the cent’ry gone! 
The stillness now is broken, and the rush 
Of mighty conflicts comes, with deaf’ning roar, 


Upon the startled ear, while once again 
We live in scenes of ages gone to rest. 
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It is a time when sleeping mem’ry wakes, 
And, straining every power, brings the past 
So vividly before the waiting mind, 

That all our days within a moment stand, 
And beckon to us every act we've done, 
For good or ill, throughout the whole of life. 


Nor is this longer passing strange to us. 

Why should the active mind be circumscribed, 
So it may travel only in the bounds 

Prescribed by scientific measuring line, 

When men who limit immaterial pow’, 

In sending messages, do use the air, 

And make electric currents (far too small 

For microscopic vision to explore) 

The means by which they talk across the world? 
These men do stultify their own conceits 

When once they touch the edge of spirit force. 
They prattle much about Dame Nature’s laws, 
But seem stark blind when Nature’s wider side 
Is turned for their inspection. And when light 
Breaks from the immaterial world, their eyes 
Are all too sensitive to bear the weight 

Of any ray that falls from that high sphere. 

And thus they grope in darkness, dreaming much 
That they have found the key which opens wide 
The door to secrets of the universe. 


Blind guides, they lead the blind! The real world 
Lies not within the realm of mortal sight. 

Things here are only things that seem. We live 
In dimly, half-discerned realities. 

Beyond mere temporal things we do not see. 

Our nat’ral eyes are holden yet to scenes 


Which only come to us in happy dreams, 5 oul f 
Or in short glimpses through the clouds which hang 

Along the line which separates between 

The world of sense and immaterial world. 

But after all these worlds are only one. 

They lie on different sides of one great whole; 

They form two segments of a circle which, 

When once complete, does comprehend the all 

Incomprehensible and all of sight. 


But who can fathom memory and tell 

Just how it gathers up the past events, 

And welding all the links together makes 

An endless chain which reaches back to days 
When childhood first began to think and dream 
Of wonderful Aladdin palaces, 

And how this strange, mysterious, puzzling world 
Came into actual being? and just who 

Did break the stillness of chaotic night 

With these majestic words: “Let there be light?” 


Let memory play well her part just now. 

We're in the turn of centuries, not days, 

Nor months, nor years, in single line. 

In full-orbed view a hundred years unroll 

Their startling records; and with thund’ring voice 
Cry down the ages of the past and ask 

For recognition of each human deed, 

As deeds make up life’s sum for weal or woe. 


This cry can not be passed in silence long, 

Or else its voice will soon make conscience weave 

A shroud with which to cover its dead self. 

And when ’tis dead and buned out of sight, 437205 
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The soul, as hollow as an empty shell, 

Will then sing echoes only of that wide 

And distant sea in which we had our birth, 

And life, its noblest gift—kinship with God. 
Hence now we must not, dare not break the chord 
Which binds us firmly to our spirit home. 

That chord is conscience, with its thousand threads, 
Along which swift electric currents run, 

Great messages to carry to the soul 

From Him who made us in his image bright, 
Some beams of which bnght image still do shine 
Upon the face of every fallen man, 

However low he may have touched in that 
Descending scale which ends at last in death. 

We mutt be true to what our conscience says, 
And conscience must be true to God. All truth 
That lies within the moral sphere rests on 

This mighty fulcrum which, with lever strong, 

May help to lift the world from death to life. 


All this accentuates what mem'ry does. 

We must see conduct in related form; 

For only thus can good be reckoned up 
And evil measured with unerming test. 

The past must therefore live forevermore, 

If we would understand the present hour, 
And be prepared for that great future day 
For which all other days were made. This fact 
Makes all the cent’ry past a gal’ry full 

Of tongues which will forever tell the tale 
Of what the cent’ry was, and what its word 
Is now to us who stand upon the edge 

Of youthful years—a cent’ry just begun. 


What did the passing cent’ry bring to men? 4536 
Some real good no doubt, but evil much. 
Axe telegraphs and also telephones 
The children of the age whose dying wail 
Breaks up the stillness of this midnight hour? 
So dynamite and nitro glycerine. 
Axnd thus is life forever linked with death, 
While joy and sorrow in each other’s arms 
Share mutually in all that makes our life 
A, checkered map along the lines of which 
Do run our smiles and tears. And so all things 
Axe bound in one great comprehensive whole, 
Where opposites #istain each other well, 
And hold in harmony what seems to be 
Ineconcilable, discordant notes, 
Flung into life’s great oratorio 
By hostile forces from the spirit world. 
But this because we cannot touch the springs 
Of secret pow’r which lie beyond the bounds 
Of finite vision. Yet we know ’tis true 
The bee and spider find the same bright flow’r, 
The one for honey sweet, the other for 
The poison which makes it a dreaded foe 
In every real conflict. 

Hence we see 
That all the deeds of years now past and gone 
Commingle and help on the gen’ral good. 
But how this is we do not understand. 
Our sight is crippled by the mist which hangs 
Between the temp’ral and eternal things. 
And so we now see darkly through a glass. 
But this some day shall be removed from sight, 
And then we'll know as even we are known. 
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Tis hard to reckon evil as a help 

"To good. They are, on life’s great battle field, 
In mortal conflict, each for victory. 

Yet surely we must not refuse to see 

Where light divine falls on our doubtful eyes. 
All things do work together for the good 

Of them who truly love and honor God. 

But we, sometimes, are skeptic as to fact. 

We set our reason going on lame legs, 

Then clip our wings of faith with scissors made 
In work-shops of our scientific doubts 

And fears, where crucibles and grave retorts 
Do stew, and fume, and fret within themselves, 
While boiling mixtures that oppose the truth; 
And this we do because we cannot make 

Our own frail conduct harmonize with God. 
We stumble when we only see in part, 

And do not apprehend the full import 

Of “all things” working for our highest good. 
In our weak faith we often pick and choose 
Until the comprehensive “all” extends 

No further than our short, imperfect sight. 

And thus our unbelief does limit God, 

And tends to dwarf his all-embracing plan 

To save, until it covers nothing more 

Than our frail wishes, born of flesh. But back 
Of all, within the region of what’s now 
Unknown to us, there is a force that moves 

To noble ends through e’en the erring souls. 
Of sinful men. This force has helped to mould 
The past, and on each moment of the years, 
Now buried ‘neath the century gone, its work 
Will clearly come to view, when photographs 
Of all our words and deeds shall tell the tale 


Of what we’ve been on earth; for we should know q 5 5P 
That God, by automatic natural means, 

Is keeping record of each human a@, 

And this will correspond with what we'll see 
When mem’ry shall throw open wide her door 
And all the past shall be revived again. 

Just now, in God's great laboratory, 

Our deeds are hid in darkness from our sight; 
But when the Chemist of the universe 

Shall enter this dark room, and by his touch 
Bring every latent picture into light, 

Then vivid mem’ry will at once confirm, 

In fullest detail, all the facts and acts 

Found in the Book of God’s Remembrance, where 
He faithful record keeps of human deeds. 

And thus does nature teach, and grace as well, 
That what has been will come to life again. 

The two great books record the same great facts; 
And when these books shall opened be to dead, 
Both small and great, that stand before their God, 
The judge, who sits upon the great white throne, 
Will hear each case, and give to all reward 
According as their earthly works have been. 

Till then we'll wait, in reverential mood, 

For magic keys which will unlock and help 

To comprehend the mysteries of life. 


In turning now from century Old to New, 
We touch again impressive silence deep, 

As when the old year slipped away and hid 
Behind the shadows of the midnight hour, 
And when the new did dawn upon the world, 
With such a holy calm and quietness, 

That only was his breathing heard between 
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The strokes of bells which rang one Titan out 
And rang an infant Titan in. This calm 
Was broken by fond mem’ry’s magic spell, 
Which reproduced the past and crowded in 
A moment all the noise of by-gone years. 


But now the clock’s long pendulum has swung 
Us ’cross the line which separates the Old 
And New, and brings us back again to stand 
Upon the edge of coming years wherein 

A solemn silence reigns supreme, and where 
A single year springs into life and links 

Itself, with strong and sympathetic cords, 

To that new Titan which, o’er eastern hills, 
Comes tripping with the rhythmic step of time, 
While from his radiant form bright beams of hope 
Are scattered all along the path he treads. 
We only hear his footfalls as he steps 

Upon the new-born age and moves along, 

At rapid pace, to gather up the deeds, 

As they unroll from that mysterious scroll 
Which holds the secrets of the coming years. 


While watching at the parting of the ways, 
Which separates between the Old and New, 

The century gone and one which faintly dawns 
Upon our outstretched vision, now we ask, 

With earnest, prayerful quest: “What of the night? 
What do the watchmen, standing on the walls 
Proclaim? Does moming dawn, and does it bring 
The light of hope, and joy, and peace, to hearts 
Bowed down by heavy weight of dark despair, 
And sorrow’s blighting touch, and war’s discords?” 
The answer comes distin: 


“The new days shall 


Be brighter than the old, but evil still 7 5 7f 
Will play a part on life’s great battle field, 
And sometimes, as in gloomy days gone by, 
The tide of struggle will appear to turn 
Against the friends of good, and right, and truth; 
But soon all evil will be overthrown 
And on its ruins good shall rise to fall 
No more.” 
Nor shall we have to wait for long. 
The steps of God are ’cross the centuries, 
And even now, with list’ning ears, we hear 
Faint echoes of his grand, majestic tread, 
As these come back from footfalls on the edge 
Of coming years, which will, when all have passed, 
Make twenty centuries since the angel-song 
Was heard upon the plains of Bethlehem. 


In these next hundred years what great events 
Will dawn on this old noisy, restless world! 

We hear e’en now the marching of the hosts, 
As these come up, in rank and file, from homes 
Where sacred rights have long been crushed beneath 
The iron heels of wealth and heartless greed. 
These come to meet the onward steps of God, 
And when they once shall strike the radiant line 
Which leads to higher things, the very earth 
Will throb with expectation, while the sound 
Of freedom’s chorus soon will fill the world 
With note’s of joy ne'er heard since ages first 
Began to roll and tell of human deeds. 


In these new days, the figure most erect 
Is that of Him who died upon the cross, 
But who is now alive forevermore. 

He leads His conq’ring hosts to victory, 
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While all the world stands wondering at His deeds. 
In Him the Past and Future meet the Now, 
And, clasping one another’s hands, they move 
Together towards that Coming day when Time’s 
Great clock shall stop, and time shall be no more. 
But still the struggle with the Evil One 
Goes on. Through lusts of eye, through lusts of flesh, 
Through pride of life, the tempter still wins souls. 
Not yet the battle has been won for good, 
But blazing on the sky of this new day 
Are these great words of promise to His saints: 
“Behold! I do make all things new.” 

These words 
Point to a time when brighter hope shall dawn, 
When Mammon greed, and cold, despotic sway 
Shall into pieces break by touch of Him 
Whose unfurled banner this inscription bears: 
“T will o’erturn! [| will o’ertum!” 

And thus 
The old prophetic battle cry rings out 
The clear, strong note of conflict, now at hand, 
And gives the key to music of the age 
Whose light is breaking o’er the mountain tops 
And driving back the shadows of the past. 


The coming age will be the people’s age. 

Its light shall shine along the gloomy paths 
Where weary souls have sought so long in vain 
To find one ray of hope to cheer them while 
They waged unequal war in self-defense. 

This light will guide to better days. E’en now 
The shadows flee, and with the dawn of this 
New century, a new heart-beat starts out 
Across the weary, restless, struggling world, 


Which promises new life to all who hear 4597 
And keep the time of this new music which 

Will be, throughout the future days and years, 

The regulator of all human rights. 


When all this conflict, raging now, shall cease;. 
When Faith and Hope and Love shall tnumph o’er 
Their opposites of Unbelief, Despair 

And Hate, then will the present earth give place 
To those bright Mansions in the heavens above,, 
Which Christ has for His faithful ones prepared, 
And from the which His precious smile shall drive 
Away the gloomy shadows of the past. 

No strife, no pain, no death shall enter there. 
Dashed on the shores of earth, all troubled waves 
Into bright foam shall break long time before 
They reach the home where saints abide in peace. 
These saints, secure beyond the swelling flood, 
Are beck’ning now to us and bidding us 

Be strong, and patient, in our fight with sin, 

Then soon the vict’ry will be ours as theirs, 

And we, like them, shall evermore be safe 

At God’s night hand where troubles never come. 


And now, sad heart, look up! be brave and trust! 
The shadows do already flee away 

Before the rising Sun of Righteousness, 

Whose light doth cheer our struggling souls and points 
The way that leads to everlasting rest. 

Thus will the long, destructive conflict end; 

And when the final victory is won, 

This confli@ will the background be, on which 

The picture of eternal life shall come 

To light, and show how God, through all the past, 


160F Has used the evil, in the world, for good, 
And all things brought to universal peace. 


As He is guiding all, we calmly leave 
The future in His hands, and, bowing low 
Before His throne, we humbly cry: “Thy will 


Be done on earth just as it is in heav'n.” 


Columbia, Mo., Midnight, Dec. 31, 1900, and Jan. 1, 1901. 


AGE 32 


The steel engraving frontispiece is the next 
picture in the order of development. That pic- 
ture represents the age of 42. 
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Deroes and Neroes.* 


CANTO I. 
THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
REAT HOMER ang, in 


unhistoric days, 

About the siege of Troy and 
Helen’s ways; 

How Menelaus, Sparta’s Prince 
and King, 

Did win her hand, and, with the 
marriage ring, 

Gave vows of faithfulness, through life till death; 

To which response she made with bated breath; 

For Helen, then, was only half in truth, 

And what she did still warns all maiden youth. 


) 
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Not long until the eye of Paris saw 

Her beauty and her charms; and without law, 
He took her from her happy home in Greece, 
And thus brought war to Troy instead of peace. 
But if Herodotus can be believed, 

And surely one like him was not deceived, 


*Or the Triumphs of Faith, Hope and Lobe. A Silber Jubilee Poem 
aritten for the Twenty-Fifth Annibersary of the Foreign Christian Mission- 
ary Society, held in Kansas City, October the 17th, 1900. 
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Then Helen never was in Troy at all; 

But foll’wing close upon her woeful fall, 

She, leaving Sparta, with a foolish boast, 

Was wrecked, with Paris, on Egyptian coast, 
And was, in Egypt, by King Protus held, 
While from her Paris was at once expelled; 
Then he, returning to his native Troy, 

Fought that invading Greeks he might destroy. 


In this way came a bloody ten years’ strife, 

With much distress and sacrifice of life; 

Yet minus ignorance and human pride, 

There was no cause for war on either side. 

And thus we have in these old vengeful days, 

A prototype of modern Christian ways: 

For all our conflidts now could well be missed, 

If love replaced the mailed, uplifted fist. 

Our hot words most would end in peace and good, 
If only we were not misunderstood; 

But words when hot, like other red hot things, 
Expand their meaning, while their stings 

Become more potent for inflicting pain; 

Then, if we talk, our loss is more than gain. 
How oft we've fought or quarreled in the past, 
And harshly judged each other; when, at last, 
We've learned the facts and how they rightly fall, 
We've found there was no cause for strife at all. 


But Homer sang without our modern light, 
His heroes felt that might is always right; 

For courage, then, upon the battle field, 
Meant every man would rather die than yield; 
No matter what the odds or what was lost, 
True valor, then, stopped not to count the cost. 
And though this valor was in morals wrong, 


Its inspiration thnilled the poet’s song; 163F 
From which great evils spread, with rapid stride, 

As when Pandora’s box was opened wide, 

And its contents were scattered, all save Hope, 

Which stopped, so man could with these evils cope. 

And Hope still lives to save and bless the world; 

For all these evils will some day be hurled 

From off their thrones, where now they reign, 

With despot’s sway, inflicting grief and pain. 


CANTO II. 


MODERN INCONSISTENCY. 


ij), Brings not with it the sweeter reign of peace; 

__ 2 For when our bloody fighting all is done, 

C9eS22 The vicories of Love mutt still be won. 
~All war can claim is this: great waste of life; 

True statesmanship, at last, must end the strife. 

Why not reverse the case and start with Love, 

And thus take all our lessons from above? 

Most oft we contradict ourselves each day, 

For seldom do we vote just as we pray; 

We strut our piety in gaudy silk, 

Our prayers are cream; our deeds are all skimmed milk. 

We fight ’gainst evil as a holy cause, 

Then vote for men who make our wicked laws. 

When right, we plead for prohibition strong, 

When wrong, we at the polls support the wrong. 

In pulpit, press and home, both day and night, 

We pray, and speak, and work, to help the right; 

But when the Lord’s been told just what to do, 

We leave the right and still the wrong pursue. 


164 We justice teach and make our lectures grave, 
Then freedom lash to liberate the slave; 
And when our liberty has been chastised, 
"Tis then its value is most highly prized. 
Our Ethics shine with names of Kant and Mill, 
We say the only good is a good will; 
But when we test our wills by th’ great word “ought,” 
Quite soon our solemn pretense comes to naught. 
We will, like Pilate, when he washed his hands, 
And cowardly refused to give commands, 
So that the angry mob could be restrained, 
And truth and justice at his court maintained. 
Most of our grievious sins we treat with “hush;” 
A thousand things that ought to make us blush, 
We wink at silently, and fear to speak, 
Lest some one should on us his vengeance wreak. 
Thus by sheer cowardice we give consent, 
That much of our best influ’nce shall be lent 
To evil, in its stubborn fight with good; 
So that, at last, though conscious that we should 
Give help to right; ’tis then too late, 
For even passive influ’nce will not wait. 
The moment Fear makes us its gracious bow, 
We all surrender, though we know not how. 


The constitution may not follow flag, 

But surely drink saloons will never lag 

A day behind our ent’rance to a land; 

No matter what or how we may have planned. 

These dens of shame are more than apt to grow 
Where’er our flag and constitution go; 

And this is how we give protection to the weak; 

We make them slaves while they sweet freedom seek; 


For what imperialism on this earth 16 OF 
Is meaner than that kind which has its birth 

In habits which make Alcohol our king, 

From whose vile reign most all our sorrows spring? 
This despot has already been enthroned 

In all the islands by this country owned; 

And yet the two great parties in the race 

To fill, next March, the Presidential place,* 
Concerning this vile despot and each slave, 

Are both as silent as the sleeping grave. 

We're told how dang’rous is imperial sway, 
That trusts can not be trusted for a day, 

But where can any sway or trusts be found, 

If we should fully search the whole earth round, 
That can compare with Alcohol’s huge trust, 
To which we bow, because we think we must? 
Shame on such wretched cowardice as this; 
Had we not better have our fav’rite miss 

The Presidential chair than we should win, 
With all our souls and conscience steeped in sin? 
There should not be a single moment's doubt 
How we shall answer, or at polls about 

How we shall vote. We must the issue meet, 
For only in this way will sure defeat 

Come to our bitter foes, who now succeed, 
Simply because the right we will not heed. 


*Presidential election, 1900. 
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WAR AND THE GOSPEL. 


ESPECTING war, our inconsistency 
jj, Stands in such bold relief, that all may see 
How much there is in our profession great, 
e324 How little in our practice to relate. 

We bombard heav’n with plaintive cries for peace, 
Then millions vote our armies to increase. 
Thus proving that our prayers are only stale, 
Cold platitudes which never can prevail. 
But this is only one of many ways, 
By which we show the world, in these last days 
Of bniliant, Nineteenth century gospel light, 
Just how we Christians always seek the right 
At cannon’s mouth, and not by peaceful work; 
For still ’tis true, we follow with the Turk 
Much nearer than we follow him who gave 
His precious life that he the world might save. 
And now without much waste of time or space, 
"Tis only needful here to state a case: 
We're all for arbitration, when too late, 
Or when there’s naught for us to arbitrate; 
But when the scent of blood is in the air, 
We cry aloud and do not care to spare. 
We hide our morals in dead statute books, 
And hang up progress on cold, legal hooks; 
We trust in legislation for relief 
From all that brings us either woe or grief, 
And argue that when all our laws are just, 
We will ourselves be good—for then we must. 
As did Ulysses, when he Sirens passed, 
Tying himself with thongs to his ship’s mast, 
So we, while sailing by temptation’s bower, 


Protect ourselves from evil’s dang’rous power, 467f 
By tying to some legal statute strong, 

That vindicates the right and curbs the wrong. 
But Orpheus required no wax or thongs, 

His lyre o’ercame the noise of Siren songs, 
Filling the air with such delicious sound, 

That soon the Siren voices all were drowned. 
In this way we must conquer evil’s force; 
Indeed, there is no other certain course, 

By which to win a vict’ry sure and great 

For all that’s best in both our church and state, 
Than that which trusts the music and the grace 
Of gospel truth to bless and save our race, 

To fill the place of war’s great, cruel rent 

With songs of peace and happy, sweet content. 


Then why not try the Gospel with its light? 
Why not persuade sometimes instead of fight? 

Is war the only road to lasting fame? 

Has peace no heroes worthy of the name? 
We've heard so much about our warnors great, 
We name our children for them, hoping fate 
Will some day, during life’s uncertain race, 
Guide these dear boys to take these great men’s place. 
Hence Hector Jones and gentle Ajax Brown, 
Though quite unknown outside their native town, 
Are both compelled to wear these names of old, 
Yet neither can e’er be a warrior bold. 

From Dewey’s name there have already sprung 
A thousand sailor boys, though still quite young, 
Who will, their parents fondly hope, some day, 
Great glory win in some Manila bay. 

But these dear parents surely ought to know 
That all their planning is by far too slow; 
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For in the grabbing game of greed and theft, 
At last there are no more Manilas left. 

And when dark Africa and China too 

Ave once divided, then what shall we do? 
We'll weep, no doubt, as Alexander did, 
Because there’s nothing more that’s worth a bid 
To either conquer or appropriate: 

So that young Deweys all are born too late. 
What must be done to help these valiant boys, 
Who now are playing soldier with their toys? 
Must they be taught no other lesson great, 

To fit them for true life in Church and State? 
Or must they live to prove, by bent of mind, 
As boys are now so men will be inclined? 

We fain would seek some other, better course, 
By treating evil at its fountain source, 

For when we make the fountain sweet and pure, 
The stream we know will then be found secure. 


What is our greatest, pressing need to-day? 
Not armies and huge navies to display 

Our prowess on the land and on the sea; 
Our pressing need to-day is liberty. 

But more than name, we need the real thing; 
For whether ruled by president or king, 

It little diffrence makes, if souls are bound, 
As freedom then is but an empty sound. 

We are the slaves of custom and of caste; _ 
And though we pit the present ’gainst the past, 
And boastfully declare the growing West, 
Compared with other lands, is far the best, 

In this comparison we take no note 

Of how we pray or how at polls we vote. 
We're blinded by the glare of temp’ral things, 


Imagination soars on sens’ous wings; 169F 
But wings like these,-when once the sun they meet, 
Will melt like those of Dzedalus at Crete, 
Where he with wax and feathers planned to rise 
High up within the vaulted, azure skies; 

Or as his son fell in the A-gean sea, 

So we'll be lost unless in soul we're free; 

Free from the melting rays of sens’ous life, 

Free from the turmoil and the endless strife 

Of party politics and social fraud, 

Of unjust censure and unholy laud. 

The physical does not true progress mark, 

It only indicates the outside bark 

Upon the tree which grows from life within; 
And this shows why all progress must begin 
With forces in the immaterial soul, 

For in life’s course we reach no worthy goal 
Which is not won by starting at the place 
Where sin comes in and seeks to stop the race. 
The real life must have free course and run, 
And then no melting, with’ring, scorching sun 
Can stop or even hinder our success, 

For strength to grow is more than outward dress. 
We have pretence enough, with some to spare, 
Our solemn mock’ry fills the very air 

With currents setting t'ward the nation’s fall, 
Whose shadows give the land a death-like pall, 
Though this is seen by few, and still less heed 
The lesson which it brings us in our need. 

That lesson, whether told with tongue or pen, 

Is just the same—our next great need is men. 
Not little men, who have but little brains, 

Not those who mainly live for sordid gains; 

But men of largeness in the church and state, 
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Men worthy to be called both good and great, 
Men with clear heads, clean hearts ‘and hands, 
Whose sympathy with souls includes all lands, 
Who live not in cold, lifeless human creeds, 
But find their highest joy in noble deeds. 
These are the men this age calls to the front, 
And these must bear the battle’s fiercest brunt, 
Until our selfish conflicts all shall cease, 

And Love shall bring us universal peace. 

Such men, with liberty to think and act, 

Will soon make all our brightest dreamland fact, 
Will stop all evil currents and secure 

A righteousness which will all time endure. 


CANTO IV. 


THE PHYSICAL AND THE MORAL. 


SING no fleshly, Trojan, martial strain, 

tt J, Like Homer, with his bloody heroes slain; 
Kx Or Virgil, in a somewhat calmer mood, 

Sull telling of a cruel age and rude; 

Or Scott, whose heroes lived in modern times, 
Whose victories were pealed in church tower chimes. 
Nor does Achilles wake my slumb’ring lyre, 

Though his brave deeds set Homer’s heart on fire, 
Sweeping his soul with ardent, burning strains, 

As when a fire flames through dry, grassy plains. 

My song shall tell of better, higher things, 

lts inspiration is the King of kings, 

Whose Gospel banner, everywhere unfurled, 

Will bring sweet rest to this sad, sin-cursed world. 
My heroes all are heroes of the cross, 

Those who have truly counted all things loss, 


That they might win and know the Christ of God; 47 | E 
Though all must pass beneath the chast’ning rod. 


Just twenty-five great years have passed away, 
Since this Society’s proud natal day. 

Much has been done since then to send the light 
To dissipate the gloom of heathen night, 

To help where’er the Gospel message goes, 
The desert wild to blossom as the rose. 

What was the task when first our work began? 
What aim had we? and what our working plan? 
Our task: the alien world for Christ to take; 
Our aim: from lost and ruined souls to make 

A new world saved, and full of hope and love, 
A reflex picture of our home above; 

Our plan: to work in every lawful way, 

No matter what our foes might think or say. 
We felt no method could be far from nght 
That helps lost souls to see and feel the light; 
While any method must be sadly wrong, 

That keeps the world in darkness very long. 
With these broad views we launched our little boat, 
Not knowing whither it by chance might float; 
But trusting fully in the guiding hand 

Of him who gave to us the great command, 

To preach the Gospel to the whole lost world; 
We then and there our noble flag unfurled; 
And now it waves o'er many heathen lands, 
Placed there by trusted, consecrated hands. 


At first the opposition cried aloud, 

Hoping thereby to win the thoughtless crowd. 
“The Lord’s plan” was their constant battle cry, 
By this, they said, they'd surely live and die. 
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But soon "twas seen their reas’ning would not do, 
Their strict construction made their plan untrue; 
But worse than all, or anything yet heard, 

Their plan did sadly mutilate God’s word. 

And thus a curious paradox arose, 

In which took refuge all our bitter foes. 

That famous paradox, when told in brief, 

Was that a mission plan, to bring relief, 

Must follow scripture strictly, and not shirk, 
Although at war with truth, and will not work. 


This strange device, when fairly understood, 
Made baneful evil out of seeming good, 

And stamped the plea, for narrow Christian thought, 
Too fine for use and much too dearly bought. 
This fact is plain to all who wisely think, 

And also forms a strange, suggestive link 

In that great chain which binds us to the plan, 
Which aims to save wherever fallen man 

Is found, no matter what his state may be, 

At home, abroad, on land, or on the sea. 
Whate’er the Great Commission else may teach 
It surely does suggest a wider reach 

Than that which maims and cuts the first part off, 
And leaves the latter half for men to scoff. 

We must not, then, in mean and selfish pride, 
To help our cause, the precious truth divide; 
What God has joined in one we must not part, 
No matter what the cost or deep the smart. 

In any case, it surely can not be, 

A Gospel, which is grandly good for me, 

Mutt be retained by cold and selfish hands, 
From visiting and blessing other lands. 

The very thought is more than mean indeed, 


And quite unworthy any Christian’s creed; TOR 
It surely makes the high come down much lower, 
And leaves the little less than “twas before. 


CANTO V. 
LITTLE, PROUD AND STINGY MEN. 
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(> E. still have men who play the manger dog, 
, And these sometimes the wheels of progress clog, 
While nothing can exceed their ardent zeal; 

Z% ‘They always to the word of God appeal 

To vindicate their narrow views of life; 

As if it taught the way to endless stnife. 
They argue well, but soon make all things worse, 
By choking logic with a stingy purse. 
Reversing what our Lord has said, they grieve 
To give to any cause and not receive; 


But if compelled to give to some extent, 

They treat their gift as if twere money lent, 
From which some day they hope to get returns 
In int’rest, which is all that now concerns 
These narrow souls who always stride 

Their charity before their pompous pride. 
Their pride they feed on highest mountain peaks, 
Their inspiration drink from lowest creeks. 
And yet, all giving is like sowing grain, 

The more we sow the more we really gain; 
We sow each morning o’er the fertile land, 
Nor at the evening do withold our hand; 

For lib’ral giving never makes us poor, 

But multiplies our wealth still more and more. 
And thea, this grain is of a diffrent kind 

From that which satisfies the carnal mind. 

The only riches worthy of a moment's thought, 


4746 Are those which are by gen’rous giving bought. 
Such riches fail not; others fly away; 
The first remain; the last live but a day. 
If we would know how we should grandly live, 
We first must know how we should grandly give; 
For, after all, the key to all true living 
Is found in noble, hearty, lib’ral giving. 
But proud and stingy souls can never feel 
The right and force of any such appeal, 
As that which pleads for help the poor to bless, 
And from sad, weary hearts to drive distress. 


These men, though proud, are anxious to appear 
Quite modest, living in a humble sphere; 

And hence they say they dare not even buzz, 
Since left hand must not know what nght hand does. 
To prove their giving is without parade, 
Whene’er a contribution’s to be made, 

They give according to their high estate, 

And always drop a nickel in the plate. 

They show their love for their great cause, 

By fighting for its good and holy laws, 

But when these laws strike conduct on the head, 
These men fall down as if they all were dead. 
They mint, annise and cummin fondly tithe, 

But weighty matters make them squirm and writhe. 
They strain out gnats from their religious creeds, 
Then swallow camels as regards their deeds. 
They're modest, too, ina peculiar way, 
They always stand while others kneel to pray; 
And when they pray themselves in public place, 
They take the highest seat to ask for grace. 
They think, no doubt, their attitude brings gain, 
And keeps grave, saintly men from being vain. 


This striking picture truthfully portrays 

A character well known in modern days. 

It represents a phase of Christian life 

Which in these latter times is far too rife. 

It may be that some men are not so good 

As charity to need not for a hood 

To cover up their sins from public gaze, 

So that they may be worthy of all praise; 

Sull it remains a great and precious truth 

That life at best, in both its warp and woof, 

Is something more than diffrence to define 
*Twixt “doxies” yours and “doxies” that are mine. 
A Chnistian dressed in gaudy, Sunday suit 

Does not assure good, wholesome week-day fruit; 
Sometimes a showy dress is all pretence, 

And simply proves the wearer void of sense; 
Yet when compared with men and women wise, 
The dressy fool takes every popular prize. 

A life well fitted to a legal rule 

May still be much in need to go to school 
Where broken hearts count more than outward form, 
If only broken hearts are pure and warm. 

For in cold meanness nothing can exceed 

The man who lives in word, and not in deed, 
Who makes profession take the place of works, 
And shows no heart except by fits and jerks 
Whose pride all worthy kindness soon devours, 
And leaves the soul a prey to evil powers. 

Pride often goes before destruction’s fall, 

But e’en the proud are sometimes far too small, 
To cause the course of things to turn aside 

To punish their ignoble, foolish pride. 

Just in their own conceits these men are wise, 
And by such means no one can ever rise 
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In estimation of his fellowmen, 

Who always honor good with tongue and pen. 
But will these men come never to a pause, 

And something learn from nature’s fruitful laws? 
The strongest birds fly not above their wings, 
And this to all the wise a lesson brings: 

We'd better not attempt to soar too high, 
Unless our wings are strong and safe to fly. 
And even then we must not dare to rise, 
During our flight up t’'ward the vaulted skies, 
Above the wings that hold us in the air; 

For nature does not help us when we dare. 

Not all have learned the road to dizzy heights, 
These are not reached by selfish, upward flights. 
Christ taught that who, on mountain tops, would go, 
Must first pass through the gentle vale below; 
For he who humbles well his stubborn pride, 
Shall be lift up to where great souls abide. 

The little bird, that soars on highest wings, 
Builds low on earth her nest; the one that sings 
Most sweetly, sings within the shades of night, 
And thrills the darkness with a pure delight. 
And thus the lark and nightingale both teach 
The way, if we would high position reach. 

No one can nise to fill the highest place, 

With whom humility is not a grace; 

Nor can we hope to keep our courage long, 

If only in the light we sing our song. 

Another side of this is also true, 

We must not paint our brightness black or blue; 
In nature’s law we find the proper type, 

Where sun shines not the fruit will ne’er be npe. 


Pride never lives alone; wherever found, vy, 7} 
“Tis yoked to selfishness the world all round; 

So that when either one of these we see, 

The other near, we know, is sure to be. 

The heart that is conceited, hard and cold, r 
Is just the one that can be bought with gold, 

While everywhere the broad and humble mind 

Is sure to be benevolent and kind. 

This fact is so conclusive in its proof, 

That we may know proud men will stand aloof 
Whenever some good cause needs help to live; 

The humble, then, are all who freely give. 

And this explains another curious fact, 

We've seen the poor give much to those who lacked, 
While rich men held their dollars hard and tight, 
And gave their pennies with supreme delight. 


CANTO VI. 
OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM ; 
¥2GLADLY tum from this dark side of things, 


) To listen to a muse that fondly sings 

Of Faith and Hope, and Love—three graces 
giv n 

To help the world to know just what is heav’n. 

F’en rich men are not all a heartless set, 

Of some of these their deeds we'll not forget; 

For when there’s been a call for means to show 

Our loyalty to Christ, so men might go 

Into some foreign, heathen lands, 

And preach the Gospel without bands, 

These rich men have with ardent, earnest zeal, 

Responded without stint, to each appeal. 

The world is not all dark. Though sin’s black blight 
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Still keeps some lands in gloomy, dismal night, 
The day’s not distant when the morning star 

Will send its dazzling beams of truth so far, 

That soon its glorious, radiant light divine, 

Shall into all sad, sombre regions shine. 

For while some sens’ous things have passed away, 
And do not help the forces of to-day, 

Faith, Hope and Love—a blessed ‘Trinity— 

Still guide with wisdom of Divinity. 

But these bright three have been with us so long 
That now thy’re like some old, familiar song, 
Whose strains have weakened by their constant use, 
Until we have to make a half excuse 

For using them. We must have something new, 
No matter if that something is not true. 


Suppose we now should try the other side 

Of our three Christian graces, which abide, 

And give to all mankind cold Unbelief, 

Despair and Hatred, with their train of grief, 

To curse the struggling world, where now ’tis blest, 
And bring distress to hearts instead of rest? 

What sadness these three ugly words proclaim? 
What dark suspicions lurk within the name 

Of Unbelief? and who can surely tell 

How much Despair and Hatred bring of hell 

T’o those who, in the present earthly life, 

Exchange the fruit of Love for endless strife? 

If blessings brighten as they take their flight, 

And darker hangs the dismal shades of night, 

As lower sinks the shining god of day, 

Then we should surely all devoutly pray 

That Faith, and Hope, and Love may not depart 
From this sad world, but still give strength and heart 


To those who seek the final overthrow q79F 
Of that black three—the Tnnity of Woe. 

And that is truly just what will be done, 

The gracious work already has begun; 

Change quickly follows change, while brightly gleams 

O’er earth the saving light of Gospel beams. 


CANTO VIL 
FAITH ABIDES. 


HILE change is taking place on every side, 
"Tis well to know that Faith will still abide. 
Bold skepticism may sometimes prevail, 

But finally all doubt is sure to fail. 
The cause for this may not be far to seek, 

And when ’tis found ‘twill prove that doubt is weak. 

This cause is in the nature of a lie, 


It must keep moving or ’tis sure to die. 

So infidelity, in every age, 

Plays well its part upon the public stage, 

It seeks, by changes in the scenes and acts, 

To pass off fiction for substantial facts. 

Our skeptics fail not to parade their claims, 
Then suffer sure defeat for all their pains. 
They walk with science for sweet reason’s sake 
But trip with sense in every step they take. 

Of evolution’s work they fondly tell, 

Just how all life comes from a tiny cell, 

But whence this cell they do not seem to know, 
Beyond its sacred bounds they can not go. 
The molecule bars every road to doubt, 

And makes the skeptic seek some other route, 
By which to find a home for Unbelief, 


Where it can rest awhile, however brief 


480F That rest may be; for e’en the new 
Can not bring final rest in what's untrue; 
The rest will quickly vanish when the lie 
Stands in the light exposed to every eye. 


Some of these jugglers with the virgin truth 
Add to their sci’nce Christian, as if forsooth, 
They wish to save their folly from contempt, 
By nailing it to something that’s exempt 

From e’en suspicion of deceitful ways; 

And thus was named the “Christian Science” craze. 
But this of all the crazes of our times 

Has least to recommend it; for our crimes 

Are all imagination, if ’tis true 

That pain’s not pain and black is only blue. 
We must be careful here, for at this point 

Is where they say our reas ning’s out of joint. 
They tell us that our logic’s poor and weak, 
Because we do not understand the Greek, 
From which we get our noblest reas’ning terms; 
In which all Christian Science finds its germs. 
To which reply we make, without much fuss: 
All nonsense we reject; “tis Greek to us. 

It may be true a rose smells just the same, 
Though designated by some other name; 

But take the name away from this new fad, 
And nothing’s really left; however sad 

This fact, when realized, may make some feel, 
Who now to common sense heed no appeal. 
The name, though plausible, will never do, 

It teaches what is more than half untrue; 

Its Christian Hamlet, with his part left out, 

Its science, all our knowledge turned to doubt. 
‘These terms, when joined, describe a strange compound, 


The like of which on earth can ne’er be found; 18 | f 
It makes all faith a superstitious jest, 

And medicine a very dang’rous pest. 

Can such a stupid, foolish craze prevail 

For any length of time, to tell the tale 

Of human weakness, and how ign’rance reigns 
Among e’en those who are not void of brains? 
Perhaps it is permitted on the ground, 

That silly foolishness, wherever found, 

Is used to show, by contrast, common sense; 

In such a view the craze gives recompense. 
Looked at from this broad, gen’rous point of view, 
There’s nothing more for us to say or do, 

Than to regard the science and its lights, 
Precisely as we do mosquito bites. 


But faith is not a science in its kind, 

Nor is it simply product of the mind; 

It lives on warmth produced by fervent prayer, 
While something good it always has to share 
With those who need new courage, hope and light, 
So that they may life’s stubborn battles fight. 
For, after all, it must be firmly said 

That faith without-good works is surely dead. 
Our Life depends on two great things that meet 
In work: the one is light, the other heat; 
Where’er the latter is not clearly found, 

Our faith is nothing but a clanging sound. 

Who lives on only metaphysic food, 

Will surely never reach that healthy mood 

Of soul, in which belief grows strong and clear, 
And where a holy trust drives out all fear. 
The reason why our faith does often freeze, 
We do not read the Bible on our knees; 


4{82f For infidelity, at least in part, 
Is not a head disease, but of the heart. 


True faith not much the force of logic feels, 

So that when hearts are cold our faith congeals; 
And when our intellects freeze out our hearts, 
Then all our trust in God at once departs. 

Our faith, like water, soon will turn to ice, 

If once exposed to too much cold. ‘The price 
We pay is at another great extreme; 

Where too much heat turns all our faith to steam. 
Our only safety is the middle course, 

Where all true wisdom has its fountain source. 


Some Higher Critics also speak their word, 
And what they have to say has now been heard 
With patience great, by those who can not find 
Much reason for decided change of mind, 

With reference to the grand old, sacred book; 
Just how it came, or just what form it took, 
While it was growing in the ages past; 

A book to which our faith is still bound fast. 
With honest critics we've no fault to find; 

They may not always say what’s in our mind; 
But when ’tis clear they aim the truth to seek, 
We ought to hear with kindness when they speak. 
For though they may our deep convictions chide, 
This cannot be so bad as when our pride 
Denies the nght of noble souls to be, 

While seeking truth, supremely bold and free. 
There’s nothing worse beneath the stars of night, 
Than that which stoutly claims there is no light, 
When light is streaming from the bending skies, 
And we are shutting tightly both our eyes. 

Our war is not with seekers after truth, 


Nor yet again, with those who call for proof, 483/ 
Respecting what our faith so firmly holds; 
There is no actual truth between the poles, 
For which we should, to give a reason, fail; 
As only in this way can truth prevail. 

But all the fault we find is with that class 

Of Higher Critics who let nothing pass 

That stabs the supernatural to death, 

And makes all inspiration human breath. 
These critics tell us Moses fables knew, 

But wrote not much that can be counted true; 
Their Bible is a half made crazy quilt, 

Its value little more than covers gilt. 

They claim its teaching partly is Divine, 
Then humanize and spoil it, line by line. 

In their rude hands its story comes to naught, 
And this the prize for which our fathers wrought! 
But all these critics’ efforts are in vain, 

The Christian’s real faith will still remain; 
Though shaken oft by opposition strong, 

The nght will win its battle with the wrong. 


Some other men play hide and seek with truth; 
The Bible they have studied from their youth, 
But through sectarian glasses always look; 

And thus with eyes askance they see the Book; 
Or else they carry to its sacred page 

The color of their creed, the eyes to gauge. 
And in such cases we may well believe, 

The color makes it easy to deceive. 

These men see only what is in their eyes, 
What disagrees with this, they soon despise. 
They search the Holy Book that they may find 
A text just suited to their biased mind; 
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A text as firm as adamantine rocks, 

One that will prove their doctrines orthodox. 
This found, they then are ready for debate, 
Though this is not to help investigate, 

That truth may hold an undisputed sway, 
Respecting all the questions of the day, 

But solely in the int’rests of a creed, 

A sort of hungry, selfish kind of greed, 

As when we strive both day and night for pelf, 
In order that it may be used for self; 

Or much like nations, in ‘their wars for gain, 
When land acquired is counted, not the slain. 


Tis sad that faith, so noble in its kind, 

Should measured be by such a cast of mind, 
As that which makes our fellowship depend 
On partial views of truth which will not blend 
With all the revelation God has made, 

In which the Christian’s faith is firmly laid. 

No views can be regarded safe or sound, 
Which do not meet and cover all the ground 
Of our great need, or of Redemption’s plan, 
By which God seeks to find and rescue man. 
Hence bigots all must surely come to naught, 
They stand opposed to every gen’rous thought. 
This attitude not long can hold an honored place, 
Already it is falling in disgrace. 

The union cry, by which all hearts are stirred, 
Can not be longer hushed, it must be heard; 
Its echoes now are ringing round the world, 
Wherever freedom’s banner is unfurled. 

On wings of prayer the cry to heav’n’s begun, 


That all God’s faithful children may be one; 


This is the spirit of the present age, 48 5 F 
Its glory and its noblest heritage. 


Faith is no longer soulless doctrines cast 
Within the creedal mould of ages past; 

Nor yet some theologic testing rod, 

With which to find when men are right with God; 
But rests on him whose sympathetic heart 

Goes to all men that he may life impart, 

And makes his peaceful, pers’nal reign within 
The human soul, the antidote for sin. 

And thus our faith hath its foundation sure, 

For Christ, our Rock, must evermore endure. 
All temp’ral things will surely pass away, 

But He’s the same each past and present day, 
And then forever; and this precious truth 

Has been our stay and comfort from our youth. 
And this makes Faith a warm and living thing, 
Connects the soul with Christ our loving King, 
And fills our lives with active, earnest deeds, 
Instead of cold and lifeless human creeds. 


CANTO VIIL 
HOPE ABIDES. 


XE. RIGHT Hope still sings within the human breast, 
} And bids our anxious fears be all at rest; 

/Z2 Its song rings out upon the world’s discord 
Sweet benedictions from our sovereign Lord. 

It fills our trusting hearts with joy and peace, 
Commands all pessimistic wails to cease; 
It sends great souls to mission fields away, 
Then smiles upon them while they work and pray. 
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On boist’rous seas, where storms and tempests rage, 
Hope whispers courage to both youth and age; 

It comes to help all weary hearts in grief, 

And brings to these a swift and sure relief. 

Sweet Hope! | love thy tuneful, joyous song! 
Thou art too good for this dark world of wrong; 
But what, without thee, would this sad world bring 
To struggling souls that weep and never sing? 

To such thou art a rainbow in the cloud, 

A sign of better days to heads now bowed. 

Dear Hope! I'll bind thee to my aching heart, 
And never let thee from me hence depart. 

Hope sees not things to which it fondly looks, 

But patiently all pain and sorrow brooks, 

And waits in expectation for the day, 

When bitter tears shall all be wiped away. 

Behold the ship! On stormy sea it rides! 

The anchor’s thrown! Beneath the waves it hides ! 
But now it holds with firm, unyielding grip 

The restless, heaving, tossing, rolling ship. 

So Hope is our great anchor to the soul, 

Both sure and steadfast, when our frail barks roll 
And toss upon life’s dark and surging tides; 

For all is well if only Hope abides. 


The other side of Hope is black Despair, 
Through eyes of which, it matters not how fair 
The days may be, or how the sun may shine, 

No light comes down to hearts which now repine. 
Sad pessimism’s gospel can not save, 

Its only proper home is in the grave, 

It greets us with no resurrection morn, 

With which new life from death each day is born; 
It sorrow sees with magnifying glass, 


And pets all trav'ling troubles as they pass. 487 
But will we never learn the lesson wise, 
Which teaches us at times to close our eyes, 
And see not many things that come and go, 
Along our pathway in this world of woe? 
Some troubles had as well be left alone, 

The more we notice them the more they groan, 
As children, slightly hurt, do seek relief 

By crying louder, when we share their grief. 
We often damn a work or give faint praise, 
Because we do not like some trifling phase 

Of thought; or vexed at little word or deed, 
We shut our ears to every cry of need. 

And thus we spoil a noble, worthy cause 

By pounding nothing with our pond’rous paws. 
This crying evil, though not hard to find, 

Is hard to cure; because the narrow mind 
Seeks first to deal with unimportant things; 
And while this pent-up method often brings 
Disgrace or failure to an enterprise, 

The men who use it most will not be wise. 
To such as these I’d speak a kindly word, 
Though what I say may not be kindly heard. 
This much, at least, I’m sure is good advice, 
Burn not your costly house to kill the mice. 
But if your aim’s to save, instead of kill 

Some little thing, to show your loyal will, 
Although to fail in this may seem a sin, 
Don’t burn your candle out to find a pin. 
And if these maxims wise are not enough, 
Add to their number one that’s old and tough; 
Hang up a useful truth on this strong peg: 
Don’t kill your goose to get the golden egg. 


q 88F CANTO IX. 


LOVE ABIDES. 


“NX, HE third sweet grace is tender, sovereign Love, 
Vj), She visits earth but cometh from above. 

Z Th’ Apostle Paul has well described her reign, 
v4 How from the world she seeks to banish pain, 
And bring to every heart supreme delight, 

By blending mercy with what’s just and right. 

And Love, though often slighted, still abides, 

Believes and hopes all things, and never chides; 

She vaunteth not herself, is not puffed up, 

All sorrow drinks, though bitter be the cup. 

Is not provoked, nor any evil thinks, 

Binds all true, tender hearts with golden links. 

She suffers long, is kind, and envieth not, 

Nor on her face is found a single blot. 

Love fails not, though all else should pass away, 

With her a thousand years are as one day; 

Rejoiceth in the truth, seeks not her own, 

And looks for fruit wherever seed is sown. 

Love is not merely sentimental grief 

For those who seek a quick and sure relief 

From many pressing needs and anxious cares, 

That fill their lives with grave, tormenting fears; 

But Love is action, with an outstretched arm, 

And runs to help wherever any harm 


Betokens those who may be poor or weak, 

And blesses all who do a blessing seek. 

Love hath strong sinews, and when souls are brave, 
These noble souls find heart lost souls to save; 

And thus Love is a great and mighty hand 

By which are scattered blessings o’er the land. 


She sings no ditty on the highest ground, {89F 
While squalid want is in the valley found, 

But goes wherever wretched mis'ry lurks, 

And proves all faith by good and helpful works. 

This Love makes way for great achievements here, 

It frees the soul from every ling’ring fear, 

And helps us fight in freedom’s holy cause 

To vindicate all good and righteous laws. 


She opens up the road to gen’rous gifts 

For needy, Christ-like work; and sometimes lifts 
A heavy burden from the hearts of those, 

Who labor much with stubborn Gospel foes, 
And holds the ropes and glorious triumphs tell, 
While others, brave, go down into the well. 
Love breaks the chains which bind commercial life, 
And teaches that no selfish, env ous strife 

Has any proper place in Chnist’s domain; 
While evil’s very worst is sordid gain. 

To covet is a truly wrong intent, 

It shows the wicked heart is fully bent 

On mischief to our neighbor's sacred rights, 

No matter if our course his pleasure blights. 
But Love smites selfishness right at the heart, 
Bids all the powers of evil to depart, 

And leaves the weary world in sweet accord 
With will of our divine, and sovereign Lord. 


We make too much of noise and dress parade, 
Attacking sin with shouts and cannonade, 
Instead of with the silent force of Love. 

We use the raven for the gentle dove, 

When sending from our arks, in this great age, 
To learn if land’s in sight and floods assuage. 
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All real force is found in silence deep; 

To our dull eyes dame nature seems asleep 

While she is putting on her mantle green, 
Compared with which all other dress is mean. 
There is no noise in that mysterious force 

Which runs through nature, foll’wing every course 
Within the wide domain of living things, 

‘And from whose magic touch all progress springs. 
And yet this force, upon the storm-cloud dark, 

If once disturbed, sends forth a violent spark, 
Which lights and shakes the earth from pole to pole, 
While deaf’ning thunders o’er the heav’ns roll. 

But this display is lightning’s sign of death, 

Its flash of eye at its expiring breath; 

The thunder is the lightning, breathing loud, 
Before the latter dons its death-like shroud. 

In these great facts we have a lesson taught, 
Which can not be too soon or dearly bought; 
The lesson is that Love’s attractive power 

While fighting sin, is sure our strongest tower; 


But when misused, Love, like the lightning, dies 
And thunders back to tell of her demise. 


With such a force in this dark world of sin, 
Reforms in social life should now begin; 
Those who are rich should clearly understand 
That they must not monopolize the land, 

So that the poor are left without support, 
While justice waits in every human court. 
There must equality in rights be shown, 
Hence no one ever ought to wish to own 

A single thing that some one else should share; 
ror this would help Love reign instead of Fear. 
The times just now are full of great demands, 


The plea which Love makes is to break all bands 49 | f 
That bind to tyrants, whether crowned or not: 
The road, which goes right by the humble cot, 
Is just the one which leads to freedom’s home, 
From whose majestic, lofty, sacred dome, 

We see all men within the grand review 

Are one in civic rights, and brothers too. 

The opportunities which now are ours, 

Ought to command the whole of all our powers; 
No other age, in this world’s history long, 

Has held so much that could inspire our song, 
Or give to Courage what it needs to win 

A signal, final vict’ry over sin. 

Much honest, prayerful work must yet be done, 
Before this bloodless vict’ry can be won: 

But everywhere the heart of Hope beats fast, 
While all our eastern skies are overcast 

With golden rays, reflected from the sun, 
Whose rising on the nations has begun 

In earnest; and from whose bnght face beams 
Of living light shine forth in healing streams. 
Then let us strive in every lawful way, 

To make Love’s plea a powerful force to-day, 
And soon will be this earth like Heav’n above, 
Where God is all in all, and God is Love. 


Love has already sent to foreign lands 

Brave soldiers of the cross, by whose strong hands, 
A multitude of souls have rescued been 

From heathen darkness; while the reign of sin 

No longer holds complete, despotic sway, 

In regions where the light of Gospel day 

Breaks forth its truth, which now begins to shine 
Throughout these lands, in precious rays divine. 
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The day is past when scoffers can proclaim 
That foreign missions only live in name; 

The time has come when honest truth compels 
A very different tale, from him who tells 

Just what the foreign mission work has done, 
And how its greatest battles have been won. 
The fact is, history will not quiet be, 

Until the truth has been allowed to see 

The light of day, as it regards this case; 

For much that has been said is vile disgrace, 
In view of all we now begin to know 

Of what our heroes had to undergo, 

As ploneers within these heathen lands, 
Engaged in breaking slavery’s iron bands. 
When once the story has been truly told 
About this work; and how our heroes bold 
Did conquer; in their fight with sin and death, 
Then justice can ne’er find sufficient breath 
With which to laud, in greater terms of praise, 
These heroes, than the men of olden days, 

Of whom did Homer, Scott and Virgil sing, 
Whose deeds of valor round the world still ning. 
These old-time heroes, with a stubborn will, 
Fought always with the aim their foes to kill; 
Our missionaries; though they're strong and brave, 
Are heroes just because they fight to save. 
The diffrence at this point is truly great, 

The latter comes of Love, the former, Hate; 
One teaches us that brave, heroic deeds 

Are more than’s found in pugilistic creeds; 
The other shows us how the body reigns 
Supremely over both the heart and brains. 

If choice between the two we have to make, 
Our common sense soon tells us which to take. 


AGE 62 
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CANTO X. 
HEROES OF THE CROSS. 


a UR heroes in the foreign mission work 

Have not in any way shown mind to shirk 

Re Wherever there has been a cross to bear; 

> And many days with them have not been fair. 
Fool Sree had their trials and their burdens, too, 

But these, with loving souls supremely true, 

Cut loose their energy, as heat expands 

And loosens steel, made into strongest bands. 

The odds against them often have been strong, 

But as their foes fought on the side of wrong, 

No lasting triumphs could their efforts yield; 

The nght will surely win on every field, 

Where battle rages ‘neath the watchful eye 

Of him who hears his children when they cry. 


Some workers have been gathered to their rest, 
And each of these is now a welcome guest, 
And honored at our loving Bridegroom’s feast; 
While all are from their toil and care released. 
Of two of these a loving word I'd speak, 

To tell how those, who are in body weak, 
Can face all foes without the slightest fear, 

If only they can know that Chnist is near, 

To give his strength and lend his gracious aid, 
According to the promise which he made 

To his disciples, when at last he gave 

To them the great Commission which should save 


q94P A lost and ruined world, and bring sweet peace, 
So that all discords might forever cease. 
I speak of these two souls because right well 
| knew their inner life, and so can tell 
Just how, away from all the world’s applause, 
They sacrificed and suffered for that cause 
Which we, in these great missionary days, 
Regard as worthy of the highest praise. 
Returning to their own, dear native land, 
They sought in vain for health.. The King’s command 
To put their armor off and enter into rest, 
Close followed their arrival in the West. 


"Twas darkness when these noble lives went down 
Behind our western hills. “They gained a crown, — 
But some of us remain to mourn their loss. 

For, after all ’tis true, the gold and dross 

Are mixed together in our earthly life, 

Like notes of peace in sad refrains of strife. 

But why should any one bereft now grieve? 

Can we not comfort find if we believe 

In Him, who took death’s sting away and gave 
To all his own a vict’ry o’er the grave? 

This seems quite plain when said in reason’s ear, 
Bui to the heart the message is not clear; 

What reason says, when from our friends we part 
Is not the real language of the heart; 

We read the message which should bring relief, 
Then weep our souls away in bitter grief. 


’ 


This proves our reason never does control 
The tender, deep affections of the soul. 
When death comes in our willing spirits seek 
For comfort: but ’tis then the flesh is weak. 
We see the promise with cold reason’s eye, 


And yet our hearts keep up their bitter cry. 19 5P 
We sorrow not as those who have no hope, 

But sorrow still as in the dark we grope. 

Our heads point out the way that leads to light, 
Our hearts sink back within the shades of night. 
"Tis thus two forces hold us from our birth, 

One pulls t'ward heav'n, the other binds to earth. 
The reason this is so, we may define, 

Is that we are both human and divine. 

Our human nature makes us sigh and weep, 

We sow in tears but in much joy we'll reap; 

For some day we shall reach that happy shore, 
Where things divine shall bless us evermore. 


The two great souls to whom I have referred, 
Passed into Paradise, and neither feared 

To take the step, so full of trust were they; 

And now from their bright, heav’nly home to-day, 
They send a message both to you and me, 
Which is that Christ can only set us free 

By making each of us his real slave; 

For only by such service can he save. 

This is the way these women dear both served, 
And by this very service they were nerved 

To fight the London fogs, and smile at death, 
And sing Christ’s praise with their expiring breath. 
Their names | dare not try to speak aloud, 

Yet by their deeds we are with strength endowed. 


There are still other names among our dead, 
Of whom a kindly word could here be said; 
But this must be the work of some dear hands 
Who knew these heroes while in foreign lands; 
For only such can tell the matchless worth 

Of these brave workers as they lived on earth. 


1967 Their memory is dear io us to-day; 
We can not always know the winding way 
By which we rise to mountains of delight; 
But may’t not be, e’en through the darkest night, 
Those souls, who o’er us still their vigils keep, 
Will cheer and help us as we climb each steep, 
Until our mount of vision has been gained, 
And all our fondest hopes and aims attained? 
If this be true, then our good friends who die 
Move only upward to their homes on high, 
That they may all the better help us rise 
To our bright home above the azure skies, 
Where care has no abiding place to stay, 
And where all blinding tears are wiped away. 
This thought is true, at least, to nature’s law, 
She always seeks some height from which to draw 
The lower things up to the higher place; 
And nature at this point agrees with grace. 


Ad astra caput, Romans wisely said, 

“Head to the stars,” in English it is read. 

This sentence points the way to lofty ground, 
To which we rise on ladder, round by round. 
Expansion, proper, is a noble word, 

When rightly meant its message should be heard; 
But still there is another greater term, 

One which contains the very central germ 

Of all true progress and of deathless fame; 
Ascension is that great word’s name. 

We fill our eyes with honzontal views, 

From length and breadth we gather all our news, 
While most we need to know and truly love,, 
Comes to us, not from earth, but from above. 
Then upward let our waiting eyes be turned, 


For much there is for us yet to be learned, 497 
Of that great realm where nothing false or base, 

Can enter in or find a resting place. 

Two worlds are ours: we live in one below 

To-day; to-morrow, to the other go. 

And yet, just now we hang between the two, 

So that, in one, what e’er we say or do, 

The other makes a record of it sure, : 
Which in that world forever will endure. 

This record always stands against each name, 

And makes for glory or for lasting shame. 

See, then, responsibility so great, 

Faint courage sinks beneath its pond’rous weight. 


CANTO XI. 
DEEDS ARE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


IZM, EN in this life deeds follow all and each, 
cn yy And by their constant presence ought to teach 
2 That doing right is always now great gain, 

LA While doing wrong brings with it endless pain. 

Ben Huber | remember very well, 

Just what he suffered here no tongue can tell, 
And yet one deed was all that followed him; 
But this was always near with visage grim. 
No matter where he went or what he did, 
This deed from aching eyes could not be hid. 
And yet, a something more tormenting still 
Made dark his life; his crime did seem to fill 
All things around him with an evil tale; 
So that where’er he went he heard the wail 
_Of that sad heart he’d broken with distrust, 
And made the victim of a fiendish lust. 


498F One summer night he wandered out alone, 
In hope that change would hush the awful moan, 
Which from his conscience rang through all his soul, 
Till his whole nature shook from pole to pole. 
The air breathed stillness as the mourner’s breath, 
That silently steals o’er the couch of death, 
Thus causing sounds to be unseemly loud, 
While thoughts within made single things a crowd; 
For nature, answ’ring to the soul's blurred eyes, 
Revealed each object with abnormal size. 
At same time everything, by vision scanned, 
Was tinged with evil, as by demons planned, 
Until the earth, within the space around, 
Became transformed into a haunted ground. 
The shadows of the trees, those woodland ghosts, 
Formed into num’rous lines, until great hosts 
Of spectres dark pursued him through the night, 
Producing in his mind a dreadful fright. 
He changed his place; experience was the same; 
Where’er he went an ugly demon came, 
And, shad’wing him, drove out his peace of mind, 
Till joy on earth he could no longer find. 
. The close of this sad life I will not hide, 
At last it ended in a suicide. 


This story makes us what our deeds may be, 
And thus accents responsibility. 

And this responsibility, so great, 

Is ours to meet. Nor must we idly wait, 

Or loiter on the road where duty lies; 

Those brave and true souls only win the prize, 
Who enter fully in the Chnistian race, 

And always keep a rapid, steady pace. 

"Tis ours to win the world for Christ our King; 


Can we this honor to our banner bring? 199F 
The way is possible, that’s all we know, 

This leaves no room for doubt: then who will go 
To heathen lands and preach the Gospel there, 
While those at home send help with fervent prayer? 
‘°'Tis possible,” is all we need to hear, 

When barely possible, we must not fear. 

We live too much in quiet, easy mood; 

True manhood grows upon heroic food. 

This fact gives mission work peculiar zest, 

And helps each worker do his very best. 

The work at home has lost some of its charm, 
Because the worker is removed from harm; 

We need a thrill of danger—almost fright— 

To give a taste of that supreme delight, 

Which comes of crushing fears and conquering foes, 
In spite of every thing that may oppose. 


CANTO XIL 
THE FINAL VICTORY. 


€ TRONG opposition whets the weary mind, 

i, As exercise the appetite; in kind 

V) They differ, and they differ in their name, 

< But at the point compared they are the same. 
In fact the former is by nature highly prized, 

As means by which we may be exercised 

In both our minds and bodies, so that we 

From craven fear and weakness may be free. 

We can not even walk unless our feet 

The solid earth and they do somewhere meet; 

Each step opposed, the next one helps to take, 
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And thus opposing forces really make 

What we call progress, and a reason give 

Why nearly all great men and women live 
Within that narrow belt of earth where life 

And all the seasons are at endless strife. 

This fact should help us in our moral fight, 

To bravely meet and put our foes to flight. 

In this great fight no easy task is ours; 

We wrestle not with flesh and blood, but powers 
Of darkness in the spint’s lofty sphere; 

And yet if God be for us we'll not fear. 

Great difficulties will our pathway block; 

Each day across our road, like some huge rock, 
They will our steady progress seek to check; 
And here is where weak, timid souls find wreck. 


Napoleon once desired the Alps to cross, 

To save his cause from suff'ring certain loss; 
One of his aids he sent to test the way, 

And make a full report without delay, 

If possible a passage could be made; 

“Tis barely possible,” declared the aid. 

“Then forward,” was Napoleon’s quick reply, 
And every soldier had to do or die. 

We fight in a much more noble cause; 

Why, then, should we find time to fear or pause? 
All things are possible to faith that’s strong, 
While failure always follows with the wrong. 
No easy road we'll find on duty’s way, __ 

But strength is promised for each toilsome day. 
Huge mountains on our pathway must be scaled, 
In chmbing which some have already failed. 

But is it possible our work to do? 

If so, we all our efforts should renew, 


And by the most determined purpose make q 10] f 
A great and final forward move to take 

The world for our imperial, sovereign Lord; 

And thus to end all wars and sin’s discord. 

Truth’s banner then would be aloft unfurled, 

And wave in trumph o’er a conquered world. 


From this high point of view I plainly see 

A vision clear of what the world will be 
When all the nations shall the praises sing 

Of him who is our Prophet, Priest and King. 
I see a time when bloody wars shall cease, 
And in their stead reign universal peace, 
When pruning hooks shall take the place of spears, 
And Love shall rule all hearts instead of fears. 
I see also in that great coming day, 

That cold commercialism will not sway 

The lives of men for filthy lucre’s sake; 

But energy will then be used to make 

And bless a free and noble brotherhood, 

In which the aim of all is highest good, 
Where selfishness, with ugly visage, dies 
Beside the wreck of sordid, corp’rate lies, 
Which have so long with hungry, selfish greed 
Refused to listen to the cry of need, 

Which comes from sad and weary souls oppressed; 
Whose fearful struggle in this world for rest, 
Should make the very stones cry out for shame 
Against the men, who chiefly are to blame 
For all the inequalities of life, 

That gender and maintain a wicked strife. 

But in my view this evil is no more, 

The time at last has come when nich and poor 
Are terms which have no longer any place 
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Within the sacred sphere of saving grace. 

But just like Jew and Greek, and bond and free, 
These terms are lost in Love’s great symphony. 
This blessed vision is no idle dream, 

The present throbs and glows with things that seem 
To promise and to clearly indicate 

The ush’ring in of that millennial state, 

Where our sweet peace shall like the rivers be, 
And all our righteousness like waves of sea. 


Upon the dim and mystic borderland 

Of nineteen Christian centuries now we stand; 
A century new begins to faintly dawn, 

To take the place of one that’s nearly gone, 
While echoes from the years of all the past 
Are ringing down the ages, like a blast 

From northern climes upon the dawning spring, 
And hushing birds which had begun to sing. 
These echoes flood the air with sad refrains 
Of injuries done and vile, unrighteous gains; 

Of wrongs committed and of rights betrayed, 
Of broken promises and debts unpaid, 

Of wasted opportunities and powers, 

Of squandered priv'leges and murdered hours, 
Of sad bereavements and of dismal blights, 

Of waiting long throughout the weary nights; 
Of storms and tempests on the raging seas, 

Of deep despondency and fell disease, 

Of hopes all shattered in the rushing tide . 
That sweeps t'ward death with fast and reckless stride. 


But these sad echoes all are fully met 

With songs of joy to brightest music set; 

These drive back strife, which comes from days of yore, 
And usher in an age, when never more 


The discords of the past shall break or mar q | 03F 
Our Gospel music by a single jar; 

An age in which we'll tell, with one accord, 

The glories of our royal, sovereign Lord, 

And men shall own and everywhere maintain 

The majesty of his imperial reign. 

We wait with patience for that age to bring 

These splendid honors to our Lord and King. 
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Reflections at MidnigbE.” 
CAA NEW YEAR’S OFFERING. 


SIT on meditation’s dreamy couch, 

Listening to the night wind’s wail which breaks 
And ruffles up the quiet breast of night, 

Which otherwise seems wrapt in silent dreams. 
I’m thinking of the year that’s gone; and as 

That cold grey light streams through my window pane 
And seems to chill the promised cheer it brings 
With freezing wavelets from the boreal climes— 

I ask my soul this truth: Was not the year, 

Which now sleeps in the tomb of ages past, 

Mixed half with bright and cheerful rays of hope 
And half with gloomy darkness of despair? 

Each heart that’s felt discords of death pass o'er 
The sweeter strains of music in the soul’s 

Grand oratorio of life knows well 

How much of earnest, solemn truth I speak. 


How calm and beautiful is Nature’s sleep! 

Yet time moves on, nor stops, nor stays for aught. 
All round I hear the fleeting moments creep 
With stealthy tread, as on the silent past 


*Written when about 30 years old. 


They lift their tiny, fairy feet, while back q 10 By y 
The echo comes: gone from the earth forever. 
But oh, how strange, and yet how surely true: 
These moments all have felt the firm impress 

Of life in passing by, and hence upon 

Their fragile forms a picture deep is made 

Of actions true or false, for weal or woe, 

In that great day when God shall judge all men 
And give to each his portion, great or small, 
According as his earthly life has been. 

"Tis true these moments, now in crystal form, 
Will then appear as jewels in the crown 

Of him to whom these joyful words are said: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful child of God; 


Come, enter in, and sit at my right hand.” 


But oh, what gloomy spectres will arise 

From out the dismal caverns of the past, 

To him who hears the awful doom pronounced: 
“Depart, unworthy soul, I know you not, 

Take up thy place in outer darkness vast.” 
Each moment, then, while trembling in that poise, 
Which midway holds the future and the past, 
Should feel the light of virtue on it fall, 
Reflected from the acts of lives well spent; 

For only thus will present cares and toils 

Their meaning speak and compensation find, 
As in the record of each passing day 

The tale is told of struggling souls. 


Some say 
That years are many days well measured off, 
That life comes up within these years and fills 
A space in time, and therefore time is life. 
But now if honest truth does speak in that, 
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Then her own voice truth surely does not hear; 
Else must not life with time lie down to sleep 
Nor nse again, since time shall be no more? 
But who does not within his own soul feel 

The weight of life immortal passing on 

The dreamy outer edge of finite being, 

Where longings uttered half are pleading for 
Some recognition of their grave request? 

Or who in solemn silence does not sit 

And listen to the hymn of consciousness, 
Which from the darkest hour of death rings out 
The clear, sweet notes: We sleep, but cannot die? 


But life, as measured here by time is short 
Indeed. What is a year? “Tis but a breath 
Of weary life breathed from the heart of vast 
Eternity. Our mortal state is but 

An ebbing wave rolled from the tide of time. 

I stand between the Future and the Past, 

And try to estimate the worth of each. 

One, in hist’ry, points to tears and blood, 

And shows a rent in human faith which God’s 
Own Word can scarcely keep e’en hope itself 
From falling through; but on prophetic page 

The other throws a brilliant light, and shows 
The lovely robes of white which saints shall wear, 
So high above the world, now draped in black, 
We feel that God will keep them there untouched, 
Unstained by mortal strife. And when the day, 
For which all other days were made, shall come; 
When time shall be no more, the Past, with all 
Its dark background of woe, will make our robes 
But whiter still, our joy the more complete; _ 
For every tear will show the place it washed, 


And every pain will make a sad, sweet note q | O7F 
Within our song, which none but suffering souls 

Can ever reach, for none know how these notes 

To make but those who learn in bitter grief. 


Future and Past! Words of immortal fame! 
How can the finite mind reach to their length > 
I'll not attempt a task so sure to fail: 

But in the light of compromise (which seems 
The light of heaven), I’ll take the ends of each, 
And welding them together, make the hour 
Which now is passing by, and meekly strive 

To use it so that God will say, “Thou good 
And faithful servant, just and true, well done.’ 
And as I lay one hand upon the head, 

The hoary head of trembling bygone years, 

And feel the other pressing close the warm 
Bright cheek of coming days, all full of life, 

I think my heart is quickened by the thought 
That light comes out of darkness deep, and youth 
Is always tripping close within the shades 

Which age throws back upon her mournful path. 
And as I thus hold on to each, in prayer 

And praise | alternate my soul’s deep love 

To him who in the present now.doth keep 

My fitful, wayward life half reconciled 

To hope and fear. While thus my ardent soul 
Does homage to its parent and its love, 

There come bright gleams of light from future years 
That deck the dim horizon with the rays 

Of life beyond the tomb. And then I think 

I catch the perfumes sweet of flowery fields 
Beyond the swelling flood, as, floating on 
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The wings of faith, they come from new-born life, 
Where resurrection morn unveils thé past. 


Now let me in this reverential mood 

Close up the page on which my musings look, 
And, shutting Nature down beneath the doors 
Which Night has thus far kindly left ajar, 

I'll wait for that Great Day when Present, Past 
And Future joys shall be complete in Him 
Who is the resurrection and the life. 


Dec. 31st, (Midnight). 


Owo Sires of Life.” 


= HATS the use of crying—Fight it! 
2 If for wrong you're sighing—Right it! 
||| Go to work and do not slight it, 
Then brighter hope will dawn to-morrow; 

Make each day a step up higher, 
Every step will bring you nigher, 
Where at work you will not tire, 

And where joy takes place of sorrow. 


What's the use of fretting2—Shoot it! 
Spend no time regretting—Boot it! 
Trouble needs no petting—Loot it! 

Life will then be worth the living; 
Stand for truth and do not blunder, 
That which kills is not the thunder, 
Bluster is not normal wonder, 

Power comes through quiet giving. 
*1906. 


What’s the use of pining—Cheer up! 
Nothing’s made by whining—Stir up! 1 | OF 
The sun will soon be shining—Clear up! 
Then do not sickly troubles borrow; 
Fight each battle for the better, 
Make each day a great red letter, 
And trust the nght to break each fetter 
That’s binding now the hands of sorrow. 


What's the use of growling—Stop it! 

Help comes not by howling—Drop it! 

Save your face from scowling—Lop it! 
Put on a smile and do not prattle; 

Find your place and try to fill it, 

If evil comes make haste to kill it, 

Who wins success must surely will it, 
For this is more than half the battle. 


What's the use of scolding—Quell it! 
Use no hate enfolding—Sell it! 
Cease the harsh upholding—Fell it! 
And this will make your days grow brighter; 
Speak gently and the light, now shining, 
Will give each cloud a silver lining, 
And life itself a new defining, e 
While every load will feel much lighter. 


Much the use of trusting—Do it! 
Good for self-adjusting— Woo it! 
Keeps the soul from rusting—Strew it! 

It brings us strength to help our weakness; 
True faith is worth much more than feeling, 
We find in it a sweet revealing, 

Its gracious laws need no repealing, 

And yet it changes pride to meekness. 


| 1] OF Much the use of hoping—Try it! 

Drives away all moping—Buy it! 
Helps with evil coping—Ply it! 

It makes life sweeter for the using; 
All darkness flees before its rising, 
Inspires to be more enterprising, 
It surely leads to civilizing, 

And also guides to best of choosing. 


Much the use of loving—Breathe it! 
Saves us from all shovng—Wreathe it! 
Cures our restless roving —Sheathe it! 
It suffers long and helps the erring; 
Believes and hopes, but never raileth, 
Tongues pass away, it never faileth, 
It meets all foes and never quaileth, 
It casteth out all sense of fearing. 


Much the use of singing—Hear it! 
It is comfort bringing—Cheer it! 
Keep the music ringing—Spur it! 
And songs will sweeten all your labors; 
Work and sing, keep both together, 
Work will then be light as feather, 
None will ever mind the weather, 
While plowshares take the place of sabers. 


Much the use of smiling—-Sing it! 
Helps to cure reviling—Bnng it! 
Leads to reconciling —Ring it! 

In its light you'll think of others; 
Fill your work with songs of blessing, 
Then no work will be depressing, 
While the key to life possessing, 

You will make all men your brothers. 
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Sleeping on fhe Day.” 


rameeeea|E-MEMBER | well how I worked all day, 
(ane'| Scattering and gathering the new-mown hay; 
BE), Following each load to the barn near by, 

: Then storing it away under roof so high; 
And how as the sun went down in the west, 

“A rain came up,”—and seeking some rest 

From all the toils and cares of the day, 

I went to sleep on the new-mown hay. 


How sweet was that sleep, | can not tell, 

As on the old roof the rain-drops fell! 

But well I remember the dreams of that hour, 
And they fill my soul with a calmer power, 
As I think of the time, in the days gone by, 
When, in the old barn under roof so high, 

I heard the rain at the close of day, 

And went to sleep on the new-mown hay. 


Now as I work through the summer of life, 
Weary and wom with the world’s fierce strife, 
While angry passions and discords roll 

In turbulent waves o’er my troubled soul, 

O, may some cheerful, musical chime 

Steal on my heart from that sweet time, 
When all my thoughts were happy and gay 
As I slept, in the barn, on the new-mown hay. 


October 13, 1866. 


ABB y Obe Rest Giver.” 


MaIHEN we labor and are laden with a 

\ Je heavy load of care, 

NG]|, When our spirits sink within us and our 

hearts begin to fear, 

Then how joyful is the knowledge, we may be our 
Savior’s guest, 

For He has bid us come to Him, that we may find 

his rest. 


In the strife of bitter conflict, in the hour of deep- 
est grief, 

When our souls are crushed with trials and seek some 
sure relief, 

It is then the words of Jesus to our trembling hearts 
seem best, 

As they ring out this sweet music, “and I will give 
you rest.” 


When the busy world will listen to hear the 
Master’s voice 

And will learn that He is ready to make their 
hearts rejoice, 

They will hear Him say in kindness to all who are 
distressed: 

“Come unto Me, you weary souls, and I will give 
you rest.” 


In the hour of grief and sadness, as we sink be- 
neath our pain, 

When our hearts are faint and withered, as flowers 
deprived of rain, 


1904. 


It is then these words bring comfort to every aching q 1] ak 
breast: 

“Come unto Me, you tired ones, and I will give 
you rest.” 


When the struggle here is ended and and our greatest 
victory won, 

When our work for Him is finished and we hear Him 
say “Well Done,” 

Then we'll enter into mansions prepared for all 
the blest, 

And have fulfilled His promise sure, “And I will give 


you rest.” 


Life and DeatB* 
LIFE. 


perme | AY what is life? A strange unrest, 

Li A fitful, crazy, fever-dream; 

a 4 te ¥) An aching sorrow in the breast, 
be] A sight of things that only seem. 


Say what is life? A gentle word 
Which whispers to us, “All is well,” 

But ere its trembling notes are heard, 
There’s nothing left for it to tell. 


Say what is life? A random strain 
Of music, flut’ring on the air, 

Which dies and leaves the heart in pain, 
Because it is no longer there. 


* 1863. 


q 1] AF Say, what is life? A fleeting breath, 
Breathed from the heart of bitter grief, 
A hope within the jaws of death, 
A sigh which seeks some sure relief. 


Say, what is life? A ripple toss’d 
On time’s dark, restless, stormy sea, 

Which scarcely breaks before ’tis lost 
Within the deep immensity. 


Say, what is life? A falling tear, 
A dew drop melting in the sun, 
A sorrow on the breast of care, 
A joy whose race has not begun. 


Say, what is life? A murdered right, 
Whose ghost still haunts this sinful state, 
A tule, whose only law is might, 
Whose justice always comes too late. 


Say, what is life? A bleeding heart, 
A shadow on the soul of trust, 

A song unsung, whose only part 

We now can know is, “dust to dust.” 


DEATH 


Say, what is death? ‘The struggling soul 
Set free from all its prison clay; 

"Tis reaching our immortal goal, 
Where all is everlasting day. 


Say, what is death? The sombre cloud 
Which hangs between our souls and light; 
The dismal, dark, and gloomy shroud, 
We change for robes of spotless white. 


Say, what is death? The rushing tide q| | Bh 
Which sweeps across our troubl’d breast; 

The stormy sea o’er which we ride 
To havens of eternal rest. 


Say, what is death> A weary sigh 

Breath’d from this present state of wrong, 
Which, rising to the world on high, 

Breaks forth in wild, ecstatic song. 


Say, what is death? The gloomy night 
Whose shadows fall across life’s way, 

The lifting which, reveals the light Fig 
That ushers in eternal day. 


Say, what is death? The mournful wail 
Which falls upon the ear of love; 

The murm’rings of the distant gale 
Which wafts us to the climes above. 


Say, what is death? No more alarms, 
The time when faith and hope shall kiss, 
As, clasp’d within each other's arms, 


They realize the home of bliss. 


Say, what is death? A magic spell, 
Which stops forever all our pain; 

A trembling of the word farewell, 
Until we all shall meet again. 


{116F 
Leet Obe Bells Ring.” 


va|ING from the church, ring from the wood, 
Ring out the bad, ring in the good; 
Ring out the dark, ring in the light, 
Ring out the wrong, ring in the right; 
Ring out the old, ring in the youth, 

Ring out the false, ring in the truth; 

Ring in to win, ring out defeat, 

Ring out the sour, ring in the sweet; 

Ring out to fail, ring in success, 

Ring out the thrall, rig in the Press; 

Ring in the free, ring out the slave, 

Ring out all fear, rmg in the brave; 

Ring in the wise, ring out the fool, 

Ring out saloons, ring in the school; 

Ring out the storm, ming in the calm, 

Ring out all grief, ring in the balm; 

Ring out the weak, ring in the strong, 

Ring out the wail, ring in the song; 

Ring out sad hearts, ring in surcease, 

Ring out all war, ring in sweet peace; 

Ring out un-faith, ring in belief, 

Ring out all need, ring in relief; 

Ring in the Chnit, ring out the Pope, 

Ring out despair, ring in bright hope; 

Ring out the rav’n, ring in the dove, 

Ring out all hate, ring in sweet love; 

And as the old year gives place to the new, 
Let all the bells chime what’s good, right and true. 


*Fan. Ist, 1901. 
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DrovemBer.* 


BJHE leaves swing yellow, and the flowers 

wither, 

| The wind sighs frost through trembling 

maple trees; 

The sun sinks lower, and the shadows lengthen, 
While sad decay rides on each passing breeze. 


Down in the groves large flocks of birds are gath’ring, 
Preparing for their annual southward flight; 

They seem to whisper words of farewell fondness, 

As when to parents children say “Good night.” 


The huntsman with his pointer finds the stubble, 
Bob White is calling in the field away; 

Anon the deep, resounding roar of shotgun 
Tells surely he’s begun the deadly fray. 


The ripened fruit smiles through the golden orchards, 
The farmer’s busy housing in his grain; 

The cow bells ring a requiem for October, 
As lazily the herds browse in the lane. 


The air is streaked with chilly waves from North-land, 
Mixed half with those from bright and sunny climes; 
While from the crippled music of the summer 
Come limping discords through the Autumn chimes. 


The slumb’rous sun hangs drows'ly in the heavens, 
The sky is tinged with rays of somber hue; 

The beetle’s hum has in it all the meaning 
That now we must to Summer say adieu. 


October 31, 1900. 


q 1] &F Then farewell to the fading days of brightness, 
We bless them for their warm and happy cheer; 
And now we turn to face the season gloomy, 
For every sign doth tell November's here. 


In Be SBadows.” 


AM living in the shadows, the shadows of the 
night! 
4|| The long, dark gloomy shadows that now 
~ obscure the light; 
I feel their black wings beating upon my aching brow, 
Like spectre thoughts, from out the past, upon the breast 
of now! 


I am living in the shadows! how dark they come and go! 
I see them all around me like creeping things of woe! 
They steal upon my heart-life and drain its fountains dry, 
Until the only language of the soul is through a sigh! 


I am living in the shadows, and life is scarcely seen; 
So dim are all my labors, | know not what they mean; 
I only hear faint echoes from out the world of strife, 
And these all seem to whisper some energies of life. 


I am living in the shadows, and their solemn spell I feel, 
As o'er my soul’s deep yearnings their mournful figures steal, 
I almost hear their footfalls, as in the silence deep, 

They marshal all their forces and round my spirit creep. 


* 1865. 


I am living in the shadows, where black and grievous wrongs q 1 | OF 
Break on the heart’s sweet music like discords in our songs! 

How sad their mournful gratings, as on each life they fall, 

Then settling on our dying forms they make our funeral pall. 


I am living in the shadows, but light somewhere must beam, 

Unmixed with any darknss, where things are as they seem; 

For shadows are themselves the proof that somewhere there 
is light, 

T he order of creation was the day before the night. 


I am living in the shadows, and from out the dismal gloom, 
There comes a voice of wailing like an echo from the tomb! 
It trembles on each heart-string like a sad and weary strain, 
Wrung from the soul of music by the cruel hand of pain! 


I am living in the shadows, but I hear this stricken grief, 
"Tis the voice of all my sorrows, they are crying for relief; 
And as they go on crying, through all the bitter night, 

I hear a voice replying: ‘‘Look up, there still is light!”’ 


Now, no longer in the shadows, for by faith I see the day, 

When all these clouds of sortow shall in beauty break away; 
When bright and glorious visions shall gleam forth in the light 
Of the land where tears and sadness shall never dim the sight. 


4 | 20P Obe Cloud and he NiaBbe.* 


aIHERE is a cloud, whose sombre shade 
Makes dark e’en hope’s unfading light, 
#|| Whose shadow on the heart has made 
The brightest day appear as night. 


That cloud is sad affliction’s blight, 
Which touches all along life’s way, 
And half obscures the golden light 
That beams down from the home of day. 


But when the Savior lifts the shroud 

Of gloom, and bids the shadows cease, 
We see reflected from the cloud 

The bright, the beauteous bow of peace. 


There is a night whose awful gloom 
No counterpart can find in time, 
Whose twilight darkens e’en the tomb, 
Whose dawn makes bnghter heav’n’s bright clime. 


That night is Death; the long dark night, 
Where farewell sighs echo between 
The present’s dim uncertain light, 
And where we'll see the bright Unseen. 


That night is darkness sad and long; 
The chasm! O how deep and wide! 

But hush! the soul shall hear the song 
Of triumph on the other side. 


For when the resurrection’s morn 
Shall thnill with life death’s sad decay, 
The soul shall then behold the dawn 
That ushers in eternal day. 
1861. 
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Obe Song of Be Robin.” 


sea |HIE last deep snow had melted, and a soft 

%I| | warm summer breeze 

4 E Was playing through the orchards among 
the apple trees, 

The violets were peeping above the garden sod, 

Proclaiming with all nature the existence of a God. 


I walked out in the sunshine to breathe the morning air 
And listen to the voices engaged in praise and prayer, 
Adown within the campus a bird began to sing, 

It was a robin redbreast, sweet harbinger of spring. 


And as its notes fell gently upon my list’ning ear 

There came with them a message of bright and tender cheer, 
And as the bird kept singing, displaying all its art, 

I felt a glint of sunshine strike down within my heart. 


Perhaps the notes were sweeter, as winter had been long, 

Perhaps they were an echo of some human half-sung song, 

Whose notes came out of winter, and when the warm, 
sweet breath 

Of spring did touch the music, life came at once from death. 


In any case the human has its winter and its spring, 

And it surely helps our heart aches to hear the robins sing, 
They tell us that the winter is over for a time, 

And now our saddest music is lost in one sweet chime. 


*April, 1907. 


{122} 


We're thankful for the robins, bringing tidings of good 
news, 

They sing away our sorrows and banish sombre hues, 

They tell a time is coming when days will all be bright, 

And every gloomy shadow shall fade before the light. 


Truth now is swiftly moving along its mighty way, 

The night is also breaking into the golden day, 

The war of good and evil may continue many years, 
But the song of that sweet robin has exiled all my fears. 


Obe Llast Request.” 


=} OME bring to me my flowers, mother! 
You are so kind and true; 


. 0) Not all of this earth’s powers, mother, 


Can change my love for you. 
Then from your tender hands I'll take 

These emblems of God’s love, 
And they shall bind our hearts, mother, 
When I’m at home above. 


Come bring to me my flowers, mother! 
Life’s dream is nearly past; 

I’m sure that the bright hours, mother, 
Axe stealing from me fast; 

A little while and night will come, 
With all its dismal gloom, 

Then take of these bright flowers, mother, 
And place them on my tomb. 


April 18, 1863. 


*cA dying girl asked her mother to bring a bouquet of flowers 
to her that she might look at them while she was dying. 


‘Come bring to me my flowers, mother! 
They fill me with delight; 1 | 23} 
Shall I find in Eden’s bowers, mother, 
A garland half so bright? 
Why, yes; I ought to know myself 
That there they ever grow; 
So bring to me my flowers, mother, 


And kiss me—then I'll go, 


Come bring to me my flowers, mother! 
It is my last request; 
They'll drink the April showers, mother, 

When | am gone to rest; 
But | shall not forget their smile, 
And how they cheered my heart; 
Then bring to me my flowers, mother, 
I'm ready to depart. 


Come bring to me my flowers, mother! 
A cloud is gath’ring now; 

As o'er my heart it lowers, mother, 
The death damp chills my brow; 

But lay these roses by my cheek, 
Then in their magic spell, 

I'll dream my life away, mother, 
And gently say, farewell. 


Come bring to me my flowers, mother! 
Night has already come; 

I see the golden towers, mother, 
Of that bright heav’nly home— 

Where I shall dwell in perfect peace, 
And be forever blest; 

Then bring to me my flowers, mother, 
I'm going home to rest. 


4124F 
Ween Satisfied.” 


PSALMS XVII: 15. 


Saree | ATISFIED ? 
Cy 


Why, yes. What bright and glorious 

- ending 

Of life’s sad struggle and of death’s dark 
hour! 

At last the light and shadows both are blending 


In one great picture of transforming power. 


“Satisfied? 
No tongue can tell the great and wondrous story 
Of that sweet fellowship we'll have with Him, 
When we have reached the land of bliss and glory, 
The land where eyes shall never more be dim. 


“Satisfied? 
The sweet and precious promise now is mnging 
In my ears, and telling of the days to come, 
When all sad notes shall changéd be to singing 
The joy-songs of our bright and heavenly home. 


“Satisfied? 
I shall be in that coming, glorious morning 
When waking in his likeness I shall see his face; 
When his righteousness will be my bright adorning, 
And salvation is secured through his wondrous grace.” 


*1901. 
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Resurrection. 
AN EASTER OFFERING. 


={|OLD winter’s blasts are hushed in songs 
Of birds which come from sunlit climes; 

Thus will love’s music hush all wrongs 
That now make discords in our chimes. 


All nature blooms with new-born life, 
Her resurrection day is here; 

And sun’s warm rays will end the strife 
Of spring and winter for the year. 


These hints of nature lessons bring, 
Which we should heed, if we are wise; 


The sweetest note of all the spring 
Is that which bids the dead arise. 


But what is death? whose tongue can tell? 
We tremble at life’s sad decay; 

But after all we know quite well 
New life meets resurrection day. 


There is no death; we only sleep— 
We dream—and then new life is given; 
We wake, where nevermore we'll weep, 
For all is happiness in heaven. 


*1902. 


AA26F Liigbt in Darkness.” 


aq HIS world is full of sadness, 
wi, ~ And tears are falling fast 
(Gi, From eyes, where might be gladness, 
But for its chilling blast. 


Along each path is sorrow, 
All lovely flowers are dead; 
Our own eyes seem to borrow 


The tears which others shed. 


We weep! but now a lightness 
Displaces heavy grief, 

And soon a glorious brightness 
Shines through the clouds relief. 


This light to us is given, 

To dry our falling tears, 
To bid us look to heaven, 
"And drive away our fears. 


Then when dark clouds hang o’er thee 
Remember where to go; 

Keep this one thought before thee, 
"Twill lighten all thy woe. 


Go to the heavenly altar, 
Pour out thy soul in prayer; 

Let not thy courage falter, 
God says, He will be there. 


Now trust him, trust him truly, 
Let him thy heart adore; 
And light will come as surely 
As darkness did before. 


* 1863. 


ee Gate (Be Pours Gell. 


Had kissed the pearly drops of dew; 
While twilight, robed in a mantle gray, 
Closed up the eyes of the dying day. 


The air was stll as the mourner’s breath 
That steals unheard o'er the couch of death; 
All things below, and all above, 


Seemed resting in a trance of love. 


The moon’s bright form in the orient sky 
With farewell kiss bid the earth good-bye— 
As streams of light fell down from her face, 
Dew drops—the tears—told the fond embrace. 


I sat me down in the mellow light 

To watch the coming hours of night, 
Which, on the wavelets of the breeze, 
Were wafted from the midnight seas. 


Twas summer, and the breath of flowers 
Was mingled with the passing hours; 
While to the sense a charm was given 
That spoke of earth and whispered heaven. 


One hour had passed! and with it came 
A thousand things I could not name; 
For ev'ry moment seemed to bear 

A message from the viewless air. 


But all I heard this truth impressed, 
That in this life no one is blessed 
With perfect bliss, or tearless eyes; 
For in each light a shadow lies. 

* 1862. 
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q | 28F The second came! and very soon 
An angry cloud had veiled the moon; 
An then, as if to dim the sight, 
Refused the earth her silver light. 


And thus it is with many things 

That float on silver-coated wings; 

Too soon misfortune’s with’ring blight 
Obscures their faint and glim’nng light. 


Another hour flew quickly by! 

And with it came a mournful cry, 
Which froze the gentle zephyr’s breath, 
And changed it to the ice of death. 


And still another, full of gloom— 

The twelfth—it came from out the tomb 
Where Night was buried ‘neath the wave 
Of darkness—emblem of the grave. 


And thus, methought, our days are spent, 
Like hours, that, from the darkness sent, 
Are first all calm and cheered with light, 
Then gloom, then death, and then midnight. 


But now a glorious truth revives 

The drooping soul and cheers our lives; 
From midnight hour—all dark, forlom— 
All hours rise up toward the morn. 


So shall the spirit, freed from clay, 

Rise up to meet the coming day, 

A day which shall our souls all bless 
With beams from Sun of Righteousness. 


| 129 
Rape Courage.” Wee 


mE calm steady heart no terror beholds, 
But like the brave ship on the ocean, 
When the storm in its wrath the wild billow rolls, 
And lightnings flash out from the clouds to 
the poles: 
It laughs at the tempest’s commotion. 


The soul that in trust on the Saviour relies, 

No matter how strong the temptation, 
With a prayer on the lips and face to the skies, 
With firm resolution the tempter defies 

In the hour of dark tribulation. 


And when misfortune shall come with its stings, 

To fill the heart full of its sadness, 
Let Faith, Hope and Love then spread their bright wings, 
And the soul that was sad, now joyfully sings, 

And sorrow is turned into gladness. 


When dark waves of death beat over the heart, 
As your life goes back to the Giver, 

Be steady, and let not your courage depart; 

For Jesus will be with you soon as you start, 
And bear you across the cold river. 


And then, in the regions of glory and light, 

Where tempests and storms shall come never, 
Where sadness and tears are shut out with the night. 
In the city of Love, where all things are bright, 

You'll dwell with your Saviour forever. 


* 1864. 


{130F Our Dressing Deed." 


= a) HAT is our need? The answer's clear— 
Strong men of faith, brave men and true; 
With these to lead, we shall not fear, 
No matter what our foes may do. 


What is our need? Not simply mind, 
_ Though this o’er matter surely reigns; 
Who looks for truth will always find 


True men have hearts as well as brains. 


What is our need? Not honor great, 
Nor brightest culture, wealth or fame, 
But consecrated men who hate 
All shams, called by whatever name. 


What is our need? Not e’en the pen, 
So mighty in its power to bless; 

Our need not things, but valiant men, 
Men who will stand for righteousness. 


What is our need? Cathedrals dim, 
Where ritual takes the place of prayer? 
If in such place we seek for Him 


Who saves—we shall not find Him there. 


What is our need? Once more I say, 
It is not forms or human creeds, 

But what the world most needs to-day _ 
Is men, though not of words but deeds. 


When God shall give us men like these, 
Truth’s banner soon will be unfurled; 

And proudly wave o’er land and seas, 
The emblem of a conquered world. 


* 1886. 
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Haretwel.* LISIF 


IKE a funeral dirge on the ocean’s surge, 
I heard its music float 
i, Uhrough the waving trees on the gentle breeze, 
With melancholy note; 
As it moved along with its mournful song, 
I felt its sad’ning spell, 
And my heart grew cold, for the tale it told 
Did seem to say—farewell! 


Then I walked along through the happy throng, 
And heard each joyful tale, 

As it fell from the tongue of the old and young, 
And died on evening's gale, 

But a voice of woe was now whispered low, 
Which caused each heart to swell, 


As it passed on by with its mournful cry, 
And sadly said—farewell. 


As I stood on deck of the sinking wreck, 
Where waves beat mountain high; 
As | heard the wail of the stormy gale, 
Which then was passing by; 
A sorrowing tone, like a parting groan, 
Rose on the air—then fell, 
As the ship went down, with the crew to drown, 
I heard it say—farewell. 


I stood by the bed of the early dead, 
And saw the mother there, 

And I saw her start as she raised her heart 
To God in solemn prayer; 


* 1857. 


q | 32°F And I heard her cries as she turned her eyes, 
While down a tear drop fell, 
And a sigh was breathed from the sad bereaved, 
Which gently said— farewell. 


And I saw the wife in the prime of life 
Bend o’er her husband’s bed, 

And the tear drops start as her bleeding heart, 
Received the news—he’s dead. 

And as she arose from her sad’ning woes, 
With feelings none can tell, 

She then wept aloud, while she humbly bowed, 
And faintly sighed—farewell. 


Again as I stood with the great and good, 
Where joy and love were crowned 

With the evening song, while its notes prolong 
The heart strain’s dying sound; 

A sorrowful word from their lips was heard, 
As trembling down it fell, 

And it told the heart that all must part— 
That all must say—farewell. 


Now my spirit yearned, and my eyes wered turned, 
They saw that holy book, 

On whose pages bnght, a glorious light, 
Is seen by all who look; 

And I saw in this the bright home of bliss, 
Where we shall ever dwell, 

Where we all shall meet and each other greet, 
And say no more—farewell. 


11338 
If is Better fo Live tBan fo Die.” 


HEN I think of the sorrowful tears that are shed 
In this dark world of sadness and pain, 
| Of the constant commotion, the fears and the 
dread, ad 
Of the sorrows of heart and the achings of head, 
How we walk o'er the graves of those who are dead, 

I am sure that to die would be gain. 


When | think of those bright and beautiful lands, 
Which sin can not darken or stain, 
Where joy is unclouded and loosed from all bands, 
Where saints have victorious palms in their hands, 
As they wander about o’er the golden strands, 
I am sure that to die would be gain. 


When I think of that blessed and glorious One there, 
The Lamb who for sinners was slain; 
Who so often has heard my penitent prayer, 
And saved my poor soul from gloom and despair, 
Who now in bright glory could make me a star, 
I am sure that to die would be gain. 


But when I remember that men are still lost, 
And hear their deep sorrowful cry; 
No matter how much by the storms I am tossed, 
I'll work for the Lord till life’s stream is cross’d, 
For now | am sure, having counted the cost, 
It is better to live than to die. 


* 1862. 


Top Song. 


Written for Class Day Exercises at Christian College. 


"9 ||-. gather now about this scene 

Z With hearts all full of love; 

We plant below this ivy green, 
We plant our faith above. 


And may this tender, clinging vine, 
In both its truth and grace, 

Be evermore a sacred shrine 
To draw us to this place. 


We're leaving now these honored halls, 
We may not meet again; 

We leave this ivy on these walls, 
The pledge that love shall reign. 


It’s tendrils strong the type shall be 
Of our dear sisterhood; 

A bond which binds to make us free 
To work for highest good. 


So now we join our hearts and hands, 
And leave our blessings here; 

We'll not, though found in distant lands, 
Forget this closing year. 


Sweet mem'ry will, wher’er we rove, 
Our hearts and steps incline 

To where we now do pledge our love, 
And where we plant this vine. 


Signe of Drogress.’ 1\D5% 


=] WO versions of a myth in Norsemen’s lore 
Will point a lesson in these new-born days, 
| Will show how progress fared in days of yore, 
* And help us greatly to amend our ways. 


In strife with Hoder, Sun-god Balder fell, 
But Hoder triumphed through enchanted sword, 
While Evil’s daughter, whose dark name was Hel, 
Confined the god to regions unexplored. 


The underworld became his black domain, 

His mission was to curse the earth and skies; 
While he himself forever writhed in pain 

In realms disturbed by sad and plaintive cries. 


A hundred years had passed, this myth was old; 
A new one came and slowly took its place; 

The earth grew warm where once ‘twas bleak and cold, 
For sunshine came to bless and cheer the race. : 


In this new myth, the Sun-god, Balder, shines, 
Gives light and life to all created things, 

While darkness to his magic pow’r resigns, 
And Nature now no longer cries, but sings. 


But Balder’s reign soon reached a tragic end; 
All nature pledged him, save the mistletoe; 
And this enabled Hoder’s hand to send 
A poisoned dart which laid the Sun-god low. 


With him fell brightness, and the reign of gloom 
Again spread o’er the sad and weeping earth; 

And as the witch, who guarded near his tomb, 
Wept not, the world gave up its joy and mirth. 


*Dedicatory Ode, read at the dedication of the New Auditorium, of 
Christian College, Fune 27, 1903. 
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Thus progress limped, in days long gone to rest, 
Between bright hope and sad despair souls hung, 
And alternated ’twixt the bad and best, 
While virtue’s sweetest songs remained unsung. . 


But now the age of myths has passed away, 
The reign of Christ is bringing in the light, 

The Sun of Righteousness proclaims the day, 
And bids us break the fetters of the night. 


Grim Loki, Norseman’s evil spirit dies; 
The mistletoe guides not the poisoned dart 
Of Hoder, god of war; but when it flies 


It misses clear its aim at Balder’s heart. 


The olden days were covered with the wings 
Of sable hue; while restless brooding chilled, 

Or warmed, in turn, the half-dead, fretful things, 
Which superstition had not wholly killed. 


Old things have always had their sombre side, 


The new is brighter with its sunshine gleams; 
We're glad that Faith and Hope and Love abide, 
For much that’s old belongs to land of dreams. 


We've crossed the line between the old and new, 
And so must heed the cry where duty calls, 
For surely which shall conquer—false or true— 


Must be decided in our College Halls. 


This temple here, to education reared, 
Is proof that sunshine must at last prevail, 
The pow’rs of darkness are no longer feared, 
No matter how our lives they may assail. 


The God of Brightness is the God of Love, 


He reigns o’er all the earth where all is well; 


The pow’r that governs us is from above, q 13 if 


And not from underworld where demons dwell. 


This God is ours; and to his gracious name 
We dedicate this new, bright home of song 

And everything that makes for lasting fame; 
A home to foster right and banish wrong. 


And now as sunshine supersedes the night 
And new things take the place of what is old, 
Let us be children of the shining light; — 
Immortals then our names will be enrolled. 


This is the end for which we labor here, 
This faith has helped to make these walls to rise; 
And now with new-born love we cast out fear, 
And lift our ardent hopes from earth to skies. 


Oransition. 


= HE weather had changed, the wind blew cold, 

oF The elms rocked under its power; 

A young life rocked with the bending trees, 
And we all kept watch on the hour. 


As the clock struck ten the wind blew strong, 
And a blast from the clouds came down, 

It swept through the house with the chill of death, 
While a cross was exchanged for a crown. 


*This description is true to the facts. These lines were written on the 
death of Annilee St. Clair, whose young life went out during the blowing 
of a gale Which shook heabily the trees in the College Campus. She died 
on the evening of January 24th, 1900. 
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Remembered Sill.” 


iN 


Rye 
ce 


yh WEETLY gentle thoughts come o'er me 
Bx?| Of the loved of long ago; 
j) Silent forms now pass before me, 

As my heart beats faint and slow, 
Can it be that | am dreaming? 

Are these visions formed in sleep? 
Or, is light from memory streaming 

O’er the Past’s unfathomed deep? 


Yes, ‘tis memory o’er me stealing, 
Linking with the days of yore; 
And its mystic deep revealing, 
Brings up faces now no more. 
Softly in the twilight voices 
Love's low whispers seem to fall, 
And my weary heart rejoices 
As | hear an angel call. 


Well I know the voice that hails me, 
Tis the one I loved so well; 
She, whose presence never fails me, 
F’en through death’s long, sad farewell. 
Yes, when days are calm and pleasant, 
Or when joys to sadness turn, 
Sister, thou art always present 
In fond memory’s sweetest urn. 


*On the death of a sister, 1860. 


Song of he Alrena Girls.” 71 39f 


E are girls of Christian College, 
We are all a happy band; 
|| We are here in quest of knowledge, 
We are here from every land; 
Will our comrades fail to greet us 

As we all fall into line? 
Will they not as sisters meet us, 

Gathering round our sacred shrine? 


Chorus: 
Yes we will, we'll stand together, 
As a band of sisters true, 
In both calm and stormy weather 


We'll be one in all we do. 


When we fight the world’s great battle, 
Shall we stand together then? 
When we hear the roar and rattle 
Of the conflict waged by men— 
Will Arena girls then falter? 
Will they tremble at the strife? 
Will they now upon the alter 
Of our friendship pledge their life? 


Chorus:—Yes we will, etc. 


When the storm of conflict’s ended, 
And the calmer days have come, 
When our hopes and fears are blended 
In the rest of peace at homne— 

Shall we still all be united, 
While the links of memory’s chain 
Keep our love from being blighted 
Till we all do meet again? 


Chorus:—Yes we will, etc. 
*1898. The Arena—a literary club of Christian College. 


41 40F 
be Days Ghat Alre DNo More.* 


Oh death in life, the days that are no more.—Tennyson. 


ALIKE sacred strains of song, 

Which on our spirits pour 

Their deep and thrilling tenderness, 
Are days that are no more. 


Like memory’s precious gems, 

Drawn from love’s golden ore, 

Whose brilliant light shines on our path, 
Are days that are no more. 


Like thoughts of those we love, 
Whose days on earth are o'er; 

So gently to our dreams come back 
The days that are no more. 


Like solemn farewell words, 

That tremble in the door, 

Which shuts from sight a loved one gone, 
Are days that are no more. 


Or, as some tender cord, 
That bound the friends of yore, 
Is broken, but still lies in view, 
So days that are no more. 


Like echoes coming back 

From prayers made for the poor, 
So softly do the whispers come 
Of days that are no more. 


*March, 1865. 


And as across life’s stream q | 4 | f 
We view tthe distant shore, 

We see a train of memonies there 

From days that are no more. 


Then when we lift our hearts 
To Him whom we adore, 
We'll offer deepest gratitude 
For days that are no more. 


Our Dead.” 


Me SM |LEEP on, thou sainted dead, and take thy res, 

BA, iy A\ The night's far spent and soon the day will break, 
me Es i When light will stream on graves from east to west, 
aly, And all those in these graves shall then awake. 


The shadows flee before the rising sun, 

Eternal brightness takes the place of gloom, 

The good now hear the welcome words, “Well done,” 
While evil souls receive their final doom. 


In that great day we'll meet our sainted dead, 
And touch again the hands now pale and cold, 
And death shall have no longer any dread 
With souls now safe within the Shepherd's fold. 


Then let us in this tender, loving spell, 

Renew our ardent faith, relieve our pain 

At parting from our dead—the word farewell 
Now means, “ere long we all shall meet again.” 


*1906. 


4142P be Call of tbe East.” 


sarsy@|t1AT does America stand for to-day? 
4 — Is our ideal selfishness? 

Or do we others wish to bless 
By showing them a right and better way? 


Must we now hold the Philippines? Why not? 
We dare not this great duty shirk, 
No matter what expense or work 

May be involved. To fail would make a blot 


Upon our country’s name—a foul disgrace— 
Which e’en the blood of sacrifice 
Could never cleanse or pay the price; 

"T would be a burning shame upon our race. 


We must this great and glorious duty meet, 
The call to-day is from the East, 
Nor is the island call the least; 

We cannot answer it and make retreat. 


For long the course of progress has been West, 
No cities grew on eastward side, 
But now there is a rising tide 

Which soon may indicate the East is best. 


The movement to the West has reached its end, 
Reaction now the law compels, 
And every sign the fact foretells 

The East will some day to this country send 


Its missionaries both to church and state; 
For round the world the truth must run, 
And then go back where it begun, 

Though its arrival there be somewhat late. 

907. 


Give up the Philippines? To whom give. up? 
Perhaps it would-for us be best, 1 | 43} 
If life means just a peaceful rest; 

But life may mean to drink a bitter cup. 


Why should we send the Gospel to those lands 
Where darkness most supremely reigns, 
Where freedom lies in error’s chains, 

If we've no nght to try to break their bands? 


Must nght to help be measured by the need? 
If so, let politicians cease 
To make complaint in name of peace, 
For war is better than a heartless greed. 


O Christ! Forgive us for our lack of sense! 
We play at politics to save 
Ourselves, but sacrifice the slave 

We ought to free, then make a poor defense 


By claiming that we send them Gospel songs, 
Which they may freely learn and sing, 
But we must never to them bring 

A single law to help their civil wrongs. 


This is no answer to the eastern call, 
It does not meet the urgent case; 
We must at once come face to face, 

And try to help the people there in all 


That makes for their best interest in this life; 
For only by this prudence will 
We show our love as well as skill, 
And thus provide against an endless strife. 


q | 44F Give up the Philippines? Why just as soon 
Give up our mission to the world, 
Take down our flag where’er unfurled — 
The emblem of a universal boon— 


And put a wall around our favored land, 

So we may live in peaceful ease, 

Where we can do just as we please, 
While other men and nations take command. 


We dare not do this foolish, selfish thing, 
Our nation has been born to lead, 
We mus, therefore, our Gospel speed, 

Until its music round the earth shall ring. 


No pent up continent shall be our sphere, 
We must make answer to the call 
Until our flag has covered all 

Who are oppressed and live in tyrants’ fear. 


Away, then, with this timid, heartless cry, 
Which comes from hesitating souls; 
In width our sphere runs to the poles, 
In height it reaches to the vaulted sky. 


This is our sphere in which to plead the cause 
Of freedom for the human race; 
And this involves both gospel grace 

And all that’s nght and good in civil laws. 


We will, therefore, to our great task be true, 
And meet the call from o’er the main, 
Regardless as to loss or gain, 

No matter what our foes may say or do. 


Our ships are ready, let them put to sea, | | 4 OF 
And to the East our message bear, 
A highway for the truth prepare 

So that the nations will accept our plea. 


That plea is freedom for each human slave, 
Where e’er the sun of heaven shines, 
It stnkes off every chain that binds, 

And then with Gospel message seeks to save. 


No place just now for any critic’s wail, 
The East is calling for our aid, 
Then let us make the next decade 
A time when truth shall o’er the world prevail. 


Obe Lleaven of the CBiforen.* 


7764-1 the little ones come unto me,” Christ said 

{| “For of such is the kingdom of heaven;” 

ii, "Tis well to remember that making good bread 
Depends very much on the leaven. 


And when the good leaven of children shall fill 
Our churches from ocean to ocean, 

These churches will then in no place stand still, 
Nor will there be lack of devotion. 

Then let the dear children contribute their share, 
Let them come to his arms in giving, 

And thus they will learn to serve without fear, 
And learn what is better—true living. 

And when all the churches shall sensibly feel 
The spirit and power of this leaven, 


This fact will quite soon to all hearts reveal 
Their kinship to Bread that’s from heaven. 


* 1904. 


1146f Macatawa. 


=a) RIGHT Macatawa! Green Macatawa! 

| When first thy glit’ring silver beach I saw, 
With fairy woodlands rising from the shore 
And blending with the blue sky evermore,— 
I wondered if it were some vision true, 

Or had my fancy strayed to visions new? 

The boat in which I sat soon reached the land, 
While waves of music floated from the band, 

And filled the air within the space around 

With rising floods of most delicious sound. 


Was I in dreamland, and was this vision clear 
Made out of things that only do appear 

And are not real in a worthy sense, 

But where ideals give full recompense? 

It matters not how this can be explained; 

Some visions here, to eyes which are not trained, 
Seem far too beautiful for this sad earth, 

And hence in dreams, we think, they had their birth. 
But whether wake or sleep I care not now, 
Thou fairy land! I put a wreath upon thy brow 
And crown thee Queen of every wat'rng place, 
Where all may come from every clime and race. 


Bnght Macatawa! Green Macatawa! 

Thou art the paradox of nature’s law! 

Thou art both white and green, both hot and cold! 
Thy days are few and yet thou art quite old! 
Thou art a place—indeed the very best— 

Where weary, struggling souls find peaceful rest; 

I sought thee for some quick and sure relief, 

And found it, though my stay was all too brief; 
Still I am glad on life’s highway we met, 

And now I leave thee with profound regret. 


Bidus and Cautious. * 
cA DIALOGUE ON CERTAINTY. 
Fidus: 
HINK’ST thou, Cautious, that the night is right? 
Am half persuaded thou hast nothing sure 
In thy philosophy or in thy life. 


Cautious: 
The question which you ask is one too hard 
For me to answer it in words direct; 
But if right be not right they sound alike, 
And this same sound itself leads me to think 
There may be some kinship between the words. 
This, though, I will not now decide. Before 
We meet again the problem will perhaps 
Have passed through other graver heads than mine, 
And reaching me without its mystery, 
I may, perchance, give some decision then, 
Though it be just as wrong as right is right! 
Fidus: 
Thy words, good Cautious, hang on trembling ifs; 
These swing upon a limb the tree of which 
Is shaken by each wind of doubt that blows; 
And some dark day this tree will surely fall, 
And great will be the fall of it. I could 
Not live in such uncertain mood as that 
Which marks the very words some people use. 
Each word I speak must have a sure content, 
For only then can | express myself 
In harmony with all the ways of life 
Which enter into making character. 
| have a grip on things which holds me fast, 
And brings to me the full assurance which 


#4868, 
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q 14 of Must ever come to him who walks by faith. 


Cautious: 
I nothing know, and yet believe not much; 
My words are but an echo of my thoughts; 
I live within the land of “May be so.” 


Fidus: 
But men, as thou, can never move the world. 
No one can walk on stilts of ifs, where mud 
And quicksands mark the road o’er which he goes. 
We must in life have something firmly fixed, 
Something that will not move when touched by doubt. 
There’s nothing in our present sinful state 
More certain than that certainty itself 
Which blocks the way against all skepticism, 
And bids the way-worn pilgrim find his peace, 
Believing much and waiting for the light 
Which soon will dawn on all our darkened lives. 


Cautious: 
That may be wise, but till that light shall dawn, 
I'll walk a balance pole, and will not fall 
On either side. I cannot take a nsk, 
And so keep straight along the tight-rope way, 
And only use such words as make it plain 
That in this doubtful world there's nothing plain. 
Fidus: 
But using words, that hang us in the air, 
And leave us dangling in the raging storm, 
Cannot bring peace to weary, struggling souls. 
I must use words whose meaning’s clear and strong, 
And whose foundation’s laid in solid truth. 
On these strong words I can most firmly stand 
And wait til all the clouds have passed away, 
And when, with vision clear, I'll walk by sight. 


Ob Glory.” 11495 


LING out Old Glory to the gentle breeze! 
See how the stars and stripes together blend! 
This flag hath power on the land and seas 

To crush all despots and the nght defend. 


Touch not this sacred emblem with the hand 
That's stained with blood to foster tyrants’ sway; 

Where waves this flag in truth o’er any land, 
There despotism will he held at bay. 


Time was when men lived only for a man, 

One strong, imperious will the rest controlled, 
When life itself conformed to one fixed plan 

By which each soul was cast in tyrant’s mold. 


That time has passed and will return no more, 
The world moves now upon a higher plane, 
Things are no longer as in days of yore, 
Nor will they ever be that way again. 


Old glory represents these better days, 
It stands for every worthy human right; 

Its stripes reflect the cheerful brilliant rays 
That shine from all its radiant stars of light. 


Then let the banner stream out high and wide! 

Let all its sacred folds be now unfurled! a 
And in its presence let all despots hide, 

While freemen raise it over all the world! 


Send up a shout high in the July air! 
From patriotic throats let it arise; 
Now let the nation bow in ardent prayer, 
A prayer for freedom that will rend the skies! 


*July 4th, 1907. 
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Death Nas Do Sting.” 


m=O W sweet to reflect that our visions of death 
Are seen through the light of a Savior’s 
fond love; 
That the last dying struggle, the last fleeting 
breath, 


Is watch’d o’er by angels sent down from above. 


As we stand by the grave where a loved one’s asleep, 
And gaze through our tears on the desolate gloom, 


We hear a sweet voice, which says, “Do not weep, 
For Christ has made darkness light in the tomb.” 


"Tis this that enables a Christian to die 

With a smile on the lips, and peace in the heart, 
That leaves a sweet song instead of a sigh, 

As the soul and body are broken apart. 


Then dry up your tears and sorrow no more, 

The grave should no longer your happiness blight, 
For Jesus, who now holds the key to the door, 

Will open so loved ones may soon reunite. 


* 1863. 
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Obe Hirst Riss." 41535 


g| HE moon’s soft beams had just begun to fall 

Upon the sable curtains of the night, 

And stars, bright gems, the lamps of heav’n’s hall, 
Shone out upon the world their silver light. 


The earth lay buried in the arms of sleep, 
And not a sound rose on the air’s still tide, 
Save the soft murmurs of the restless deep, 
Whose echoes played along the mountain side. 


It was summer, too, and the breath of flow’rs 
Was floating on each gentle zephyr’s breast, 
While spirits whispered ’mong the shady bow’'rs 
Where every songster sweet had gone to rest. 


The night was fair beyond description’s ken, 
No mortal eye e’er scanned a scene more rare, 
The gods, it seemed, had decked each rosy glen 
With gems which left the soul of beauty there. 


Beneath the blue, bespangled, star-lit sky, 

I sat me down by Arabella’s side, 

Whose free, wild heart had never known a sigh, 
Or dreamed that she would ever be a bride. 


But such a scene was fitted well to make 

The heart flow out in warm affection’s streams, 
For nature, like a gentle sleeping lake, 

Seemed resting in the soft embrace of dreams. 


We sat and gazed upon the beauty wild, 

Our hearts beat quick with hope, we felt, we loved; 
I looked beseechingly into her face. She smiled! 

I knew the proper feelings had been moved. 


* Written while at College, 1857. 


q | 54P A word was whispered now which trembling fell 
Upon her youthful, timid, list’ning ears, 
Which broke the wild, enchanting, rapturous spell, 
And melted down her lovely smiles to tears. 


I pressed her hand within my own and wept, 
Our hearts were full of tenderness and love; 

As on her brow the silv’ry moonbeams slept, 
She seemed an angel from the realms above. 


The tale was told! each look but made it true, 
The secret now was in a faithful breast; 

One word, one single little word, I knew, 
From her, would give my anxious spint rest. 


At last it came like music from the heart, 
Nor did it touch my wrought-up feelings less; 
For to my soul new life it did impart, 

As in my trembling ear she whispered—ves. 


The earth before had looked sublimely grand, 
The sky above had filled the soul with awe; 
But now new beauty clothed the dreamy land, 
While on the sky I new-born glories saw. 


I was amazed! my heart beat strong and fast! 
I talked to her about bnght dreams of bliss, 
And told her that before they all had past, 
My soul desired to taste one loving kiss! 


It was a moment full of anxious thought, 

My mem’ry even now recalls the pain, 

I felt the very thing my soul had sought, 
Might flee away and ne'er come back again. 


Such times come seldom to this mortal life, q | 5 B) 
But when they come they measure more than years, 

They seem to hush the noisy world of strife, 

And leave us silent twixt our hopes and fears. 


At last suspense came to a sudden end, 

Her soul had struggled more than tongue can tell, 
But now her feelings all began to blend 

With mine, to break the wild, uncertain spell. 


A modest smile played o’er her blushing face, 
As in my arms her gentle form she threw, 
Then while in this devoted, fond embrace, 
The nectar from her ruby lips I drew. 


It was enough! My soul desired no more, 

I rose and took her by her lily hand, 

And there beneath the moon’s pale face I swore 
That I would honor her in every land. 


She, in return for this, declared to me, 
That she would be my honest, loving wife, 
While I could, like the busy honey bee, 
Sip from her lips this nectar all my life. 


The moonbeams smiled upon this sacred vow, 
The stars looked down with splendor from above, 
While every whisper in the breeze seemed now 
To chant some praises of my own true love. 


But sad to tell! This lovely scene which seemed 
So beautiful, so grand, sublime and gay, 

Was now all gone, for I had only dreamed 
And kissed the old, rough bed-post where I lay. 


41 56P Ellenore.” 


11 DOWN the hillside in the vale, 
e Close where the woodlands nng 
R}/ With tender music—as each gale, 
Doth joyful tidings bring, 
Where ev'ry leaflet whispers love 
And wild birds sweetly sing. 


There, while the golden hours of yore, 
Stole softly o'er my life, 

I sat beside my Ellenore, 
And dream’d she'd be my wife, 

That we would live forever there 
Away from mortal strife. 


Our hearts were then as pure and bnght, 
As sunlight on a rose; 

We liv'd within each other’s light 
Like two stars in repose; 

And never thought the time would come, 
To bear each other’s woes. 


Our young days pass'd as quickly by, 
As dreams flit o’er our hearts; 

Or, as the gentle zephyr’s sigh, 
Before the gale departs, 

Or like a thought that’s lost itself, 
Among its broken parts. 


But when my hopes began to bloom, 
And all seems bright and fair; 
My heart was stricken down in gloom, 


* 1862. 


For she no more was there 
To greet me with her cheerful song, 1 5 /} 
And thrill me with her pray’r! 


A gentle message from above 
Came to her soul one night, 

Which sounded like a strain of love 
Played on a string of light; 

And took her angel spirit home, 
To where all things are bright. 


And as upon a prayer she rose 
Up to her home on high; 
My own heart sank beneath its woes, 
And whispered through a sigh— 
O Lord do not refuse me now 
The happiness to die! 


And then from out a cloud that hung 
A-trembling o’er my head, 

Some gentle notes were sweetly sung, 
Which cheer’ly to me said: 

“Your Ellenore has gone to rest 
But surely is not dead. 


“Some day while you are sleeping here 
Within this quiet dell, 

She'll send an angel with a spear 
To break your mortal spell, 

And bring you up to live with her, 
Where everything goes well.” 


And then the voice no more I heard, 
The cloud went out of sight; 

My heart was like a lonely bird 
That sadly sings at night, 


| 58 And never stops its plaintive notes 
1 F Until the morning light. 


And as I gaze upon the spot, 
Where once we talked in dreams, 

Beneath yon little fairy cot— 
Which to my mind now seems 


Enchanted land all clothed in white, 


Made out of love’s sunbeams— 


I ask the breeze that fans my cheeks, 
And fills my soul with cheer, 

Where is the one my spirit seeks? 
The breeze shakes down a tear 

And murmurs as it dies away, 
“Your angel is not here.” 


But still in dreams I see her there 
Beneath the wildwood tree; 

While far above me shines a star, 
Whose light can only see 

The one who wildly thinks of her, 
And sadly sighs—ah! me! 


Obe Ainge? Cake.* 


CARE not what the angel’s make, 
Or how on earth they show it, 


But if they really make a cake 
Somebody ought to know it. 


The one you sent was made somewhere, 
In heav’n perhaps! but blow it! 

They gave me just a little share, 
Is that what you call “go it?” 


*To a lady friend who sent an Angel Cake with some lines, each 
stanza ending in “go it’’. 1904. 


No matter where the cake was made, q | 59F 
Or who made room to stow it, 

You are an angel of first grade, 
Also an angel poet. 


On AL Picture of (Be Devil.’ 


OUR devil came straight, and now | 
; ) can't wait 
To tell how kindly I thank you; 
Though really ’tis true, if justice I'd do, 
I ought not to fail to spank you. 


Though never mind that, for the word comes so pat, 
I found | couldn’t help using it, 

So be not distressed, I’m doing my best, 
My priv'lege to use, not abusing it, 


Still what I now say, believe me I pray, 
Is meant to be kind and truthful, 
I am glad in my heart that you can now part 


With a friend so bland and youthful. 


But now | can tell how you managed so well, 
The devil to catch and uncap hin— 

You're a woman you know, and hence you're his foe 
And you know just how to entrap him. 


But how in your mind could you be so unkind, 
No matter if standing or “sitten” 

You surely must see that in giving to me, 
You have given your old friend the “mitten.” 


*To the same lady who had sent him a picture of the Debil with 
some lines accompanying. 1904. 


4160P Row the Sewage Comes Down 
from OBicago.” 


( With apologies to Southey.) 


sae L-RE it comes seething, 
There it goes breathing— 
Breathing with endless germs of disease; 
Now it moves slowly, 
With mien calm and lowly, 
As if some merited wrath to appease. 
Again it moves faster, 
Bearing death and disaster 
In every dark crest of its foam; 
Down, down toward the ocean, 
With ceaseless commotion, 
It starts on its mission of woe to each home. 
Running and crawling, 
Springing and sprawling, 
Wrangling and stnving, 
Swimming and diving, 
Rising and bubbling, 
Retreating and doubling, 
Rolling and tumbling, 
Fretting and grumbling; 
It makes the flesh quiver 
As it comes down the river. 
And simmering and glimmenng and shimmering, 
And plunging and lunging and sponging, 
And groaning and moaning and droning, 
And pouring and roaring and scoring, 


* Suggested by the controversy between St. Louis and Chicago in ref- 
erence to opening the canal by which the sewage of the latter city came 
down to the former. 


And ranting and canting and panting, 
And wheeling and reeling and stealing, 
And soaking and croaking and smoking, 
And rumbling and crumbling and tumbling, 
And wheezing and sneezing and freezing and greasing, 
And dashing and crashing and splashing and smashing, 
And clattering and battering and shattering and spattering, 
And jumping and thumping and bumping and lumping, 
And skipping and flipping and ripping and dipping, 
And boiling and toiling and oiling and coiling, 
And rattling and battling and prattling and tattling, 
Resisting and twisting and whisking and frisking; 

With ceaseless endeavor, 

No matter what weather, 
That sewage will move on its way; 

When it reaches our city 

We'll say, “Oh, the pity”— 
And that won't be all we will say. 


My Dream.” 


NOME listen, I’ll tell you my dream, love, 
Which I had on a bright summer night. 
I saw in my heart your eyes beam, love, 
And they filled my soul full of their light. 
You laid your hand gently in mine, love, 
And your heart was close up to my side, 
The joy of that hour was divine, love, 
For I whispered my own darling bride. 


*1863. 
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q | 62/ And now the scene changed to a spot, love, 
On the banks of a bright, flowing stream, 
Twas in a sweet, dear little cot, love, 
There I met you again in my dream. 
And here among woodbines and _flow’rs, love, 
As the days of our life passed along, 
~ We never took count of the hours, love, 
For so sweetly they glided in song. 


Methought in this bright little home, love, 
We could live all the days of our life, 

No more would my heart seek to roam, love, 
Through dangers and conflicts and strife. 

Methought that the angel of peace, love, 
Having heard of our ecstatic bliss, 

Caused discord and pain to all cease, love, 


That the world might be all just like this. 


But now I’m awake, and I know, love, 
That this dream might be certainly true, 
If only you'd say that you'd go, love, 
To a home that is ready for you. 
Then speak but the word, and we'll make, love, 
All the days and the hours just as bright, 
While meeting life’s real awake, love, 
As in dreams when we're sleeping at night. 


1163f 
AL Quarrel of Tiovers.* 


He. 


E can be lovers never more, 

\ "Tis useless to regret, 

is 6 When love once leaves through open door, 
Tis better to forget. 


No more the heart can reunite 
Links of the broken chain, 

Love is a timid, cautious wight, 
When scared—comes not again. 


We cannot help what now is past, 
All sorrow is in vain, 

I'll speak the word—the die is cast— 
Though bitter is the pain. 


We still may meet as strangers meet, 
Though not as days of yore, 

We never can each other greet 
As lovers any more. 


Then as a token of the same 
Here snaps the silken band, 

And may the god of coquette’s fame 
Be banished from the land. 


May those who love, love ever true, 
And shield deception’s dart; 
And may the man who dares to woo, 


Be mindful of his art. 
* 1858, 
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May peace attend your path in life 
Till time and things are o'er; 

And may you be some other's wife, 
I’ll think of you no more. 


She. 


That’s all pure fudge, as you well know, 
Your words are wild and waste, 

The man you're jealous of will go, 
If you will not make haste. 


We can be lovers still I’m sure, 
But you must give me time 

The little wound you've made to cure 
And heal the sense of crime. 


I know you do not mean it all, 
You must not talk that way; 

For love has with its sweet the gall, 
Its darkness as the day. 


So let us now the past forgive, 
And be not such a churl, 

But stop—You must not, while you live, 
Go see that other girl! 


He and She. 


The rest need not just now be told, 
For neither one was jilted; 

The man he tried to be quite bold, 
But when she willed—he wilted. 
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e 


Bob Jenkins.” 


Bige|}OB Jenkins was a saintly man, 
‘anes; In his own estimation, 
Ea) His pi dean 

plety was under ban, 
Or rather on probation. 


He went to church each week somewhere 
And took part in the speaking, 

But never sang or made a prayer, 
While penitents were seeking. 


Exhorting was his favorite way 
To show his godly living; 
Not only failed to sing or pray, 

But failed to do much giving. 


To see him walking down the aisle, 
His lordly step was funny, 
He moved along in measured style, 


While thinking of his money. 


And when the basket made its round, 
Collecting from the many, 

Bob Jenkins hunted till he found, 
And then put in a penny. 


*1907. 
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